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FROM LOCKSLEY HALL. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Can I but relive in sadness? I will turn that earlier page. 
Hide me from my deep emotion, O thou wondrous Mother-Age! 


Make me feel the wild pulsations that I felt before the strife, 
When I heard my days before me, and the tumult of my life; 


a for the large excitement that the coming years would 
yie 
Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his father’s field, 


And at night along the dusty highway near and nearer drawn, 
Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like a dreary dawn; 


And his spirit leaps within him to be gone before him, then, 
Underneath the light he looks at, in among the throngs of men; 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping something 


new: 
That which they have done but earnest of the things that they 
shall do: 


For I dipped into the future, far as human eye could see, 
Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 


Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 


ma the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a ghastly 
ew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue; 


Far along the world-wide whisper of the south-wind rushing warm, 
With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ the thunder- 
storm; 


Till iJ pe drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were 
ur 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. 


There the common sense of most shall hold a fretful realm in awe, 
And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in universal law. 


NEXT EDUCATIONAL STEP IN THE GREAT 
PEACE MOVEMENT. 


BY GEO. N. HOSS. 


In all great reforms there is always a next step, some- 
times smaller, sometimes larger, but always necessary. 
So in the peace movement, many such steps have already 
been taken, as the great Pan-American Congress of 1890, 
recommending : 

1. A definite plan of arbitration for settlement of diffi- 
culties between American nations. : 

2. The adoption of a similar plan by the nations of 
Europe. 


3. That the right of conquest cannot be recognized by 
American nations. 

This was a great step, and no doubt did much to check 
the hot haste and unholy spirit of war both in this country 
and in Chile in the late Chilean troubles. 

Another great step was taken when the United States 
Senate authorized the President to negotiate with foreign 
nations for ‘‘an international agreement for the creation 
of a proper tribunal whereby disputes between nations 
may be adjusted without resort to war.” 

This latter is a great step as an educational factor. 
Although Europe cannot, or rather, will not accept this 
at present, yet good men cannot avoid considering it and 
urging it upon their respective governments. Thus it 
stands as a perpetual finger-board pointing nations to 
better things, and so a perpetual education to all who 
have heads to think and consciences to approve the right. 
This is the leaven in the meal that will work. 


Now, whereas this nation has taken these great steps in 
the lead of other nations, the next, and to many the 
astounding step, is to talk, discuss and hope for disarma- 
ment. Of course the conservative will exclaim, too fast! 
not ready! The belligerent will exclaim, wild! fanatical ! 
national safety! national honor! etc. This we expect, 
but come let us reason together.’ 


First, We do not say disarmament now, or next month, 
or next year, but we do say begin now to agitate, to edu- 
cate. In all great changes, public sentiment must be 
educated, through years and decades, as in the abolition 
of slavery, the prohibition of the liquor traffic, the equal- 
ity of all men before the law. 

For clearness we consider the matter under two heads: 

1. Demand. 2. Means. 

The demand lies in the following facts : 

(1) As long as men engage in military service they will 
foster a military spirit, and as a consequence, whenever 
there comes the least international trouble, they are ready, 
yea, anxious to settle the matter by war. The historic 
proof of this is abundant. The rationale of the case is 
obvious ; namely, men love to do what they are trained to 
do. Men who have been killing their fellows all their 
lives in imagination are only too ready when opportunity 
offers, to kill them in fact. 

(2) America can afford to lead in this educational 
movement for two indisputable reasons: (a) because of 
her strength, (b) because of her proved desire for peace. 
The first will prevent assault, the second will win favor. 

I do not here forget the pompous talk about ‘‘ national 
honor,” but I leave this out of sight as I find nothing of 
the kind in Christ’s teachings. If we ever reach univer- 
sal peace, we will reach it through the spirit of Christ, 
and not through military pride and military ambition 
which are anti-Christ. 

2. Means. Here is the strain. Strong as the United 
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States is, it cannot act alone. Hence, the seeming possi- 
ble mode is an alliance of the American governments 
with England and Canada, as nearest in form of govern- 
ment and in race ties, and through these under a process 
of education, reach the two other great nations, France 
and Germany. This done, the rest of the world finding 
itself helpless in war will follow, as in the destruction of 
the feudal system, the abolition of slavery and other great 
reforms. There are fashions among nations as among 
individuals, and the fashions set by the great nations will 
be followed by the minor. 

But now the grave question confronts us, how to get 
America and these nations to unite in disarmament? By 
the old process of agitation. The public mind must be 
informed, the public conscience quickened and public sen- 
timent formed as in ages past, by writing, speaking, vot- 
ing, acting. Hence, every man who prudently pens a 
line, utters a word, casts a vote, administers an office for 
peace, is so far forth helping to form public sentiment. 

We have no hope that disarmament will come soon 
even in advanced America, yet we have faith, yea, an 
abiding conviction that it must, yes, will come. It has 
been written, ‘* They shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” This is dis- 
armament. This done, the further writ follows as conse- 
quence: ‘* Nation shall not litt up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” This is universal 
peace. 

Kan. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
BY HODGSON PRATT. 


( Read at the Berne Congress.) 

Under this head, the Internatioual Arbitration and 
Peace Association have suggested that the Congress 
should appoint a Committee to report on the following 
questions, with a view to their report being submitted to 
the whole Congress for discussion and the adoption of a 
resolution. 

(a) What are the objects, the methods, and the limita- 
tions of Arbitration? 7 

(b) Should one or several tribunals be constituted? 
Should these be*permanent or created for a limited num- 
ber of years? By what authority should they be consti- 
tuted? What should be the first steps taken towards 
their constitution? By whom should the members of the 
tribunals be appointed? What should be their qualifica- 
tions? 

(c) Is it desirable that all International Treaties, 
whether of permanent character or created for an indefi- 
nite period, should contain provisions for their periodical 
revision ¢ 

The questions proposed are of very great importance, 
because, so long as the friends of arbitration do not 
clearly define their proposals, they lay themselves open 
to objections and criticisms which seriously impede be- 
lief in arbitration on the part of large classes of the com- 
munity. 

At the same time, the replies to these questions require 
most careful consideration; and all the more so that the 
highest authorities who have written on this subject are 
not agreed. Indeed, they do not always agree on some 
fundamental principles. 


The Committee appointed by the Congress to report, 
may, perhaps, find some difficulty in completing their 
task before the close of the Congress; and, in that case, 
it may be well that the Committee should not dissolve, 
but continue their labors with a view to a complete report 
for the Congress of 1893. 

They might, during the intervening period, consult the 
leading authorities on the points at issue, and perhaps 
ask certain specialists to join them in the preparation of 
a report. 

2. I now desire, no doubt, in common with many 
others, to contribute a few notes having reference to 
some of the points in question. One of the most fre- 
quent objections to the suggestion that International dif- 
ferences should be settled by Arbitration is that questions 
frequently arise which can neither be referred to, nor 
settled by, any tribunal. The objection must be faced ; 
and, for my part, I am prepared to face it with a denial 
of the assertion. I deny that there are any questions 
which cannot properly be decided by a competent tribu- 
nal; and I would observe, en passant, that two important 
works, which have just appeared, throw much light upon 
this question. One is by M. Ferdinand Dreyfus, who 
says there exist questions which are insoluble by Arbitra- 
tion; and the other by M. Michel Revon, who says they 
are not. They, in common with all other advocates of 
Arbitration, are agreed that the independence and self- 
government of a nation can never be a question for any 
court whatever. M. Dreyfus, however, goes further than 
this, and says that ‘national honor, placed under the 
protection of patriotism,” cannot be a question left to 
abitral consideration. 

I think the answer to this last objection may be found 
in a thorough adoption of the idea that a nation is, to all 
intents and purposes, a Person. So long as an individual 
lives in a community, he necessarily is the subject of 
Law, for thus alone can his rights, in all matters what- 
ever, be properly determined with reference to the rights 
of all other members of the community. His liberty is 
determined by the liberty of all the rest; he has a right 
to complete independence only so far as it does not affect 
the independence of others. He is sovereign over him- 
self, but as a member of a community he is subject to all 
the laws adopted for the benefit of the latter. Surely 
the position of a nation in relation to all other nations is 
precisely analogous; and the more that analogy is rec- 
ognized, the more simple will be our conception of inter- 
national relations, rights and duties. A nation has its 
sovereign rights to independence and self government, 
and the possession of its own territory. Directly, how- 
ever, that its claims come in conflict with the claims of 
its sister nations, they must be judged by a competent 
body. No man and no nation can be judge in his or its 
own cause. The exception made by M. Dreyfus —that 
of national honor —at once reminds us of the false use 
of that word by individuals. In the case of the latter, 
it always means that a man claims to be the only judge 
of what is die to himself in a dispute with another; and 
to run the latter through the body if he does not accept 
his judgment. This theory, which is the basis of duel- 
ling, has disappeared in some countries eut of reverence for 
law. Duels are only private war, and should be sup- 
pressed by all friends of international peace. So, then, 
when a nation talks of its ‘* honor,” it signifies that it is 
advancing some intangible claim which cannot be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of any impartial man or court, 
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because it is too shadowy and unsubstantial. The word 
is as mischievous in private as in international life. 


On this question let me refer to the admirable chapter 
in M. Revon’s book, entitled ‘‘ Conciliation de la Théorie 
et de la Pratique.’’ He points out that all the cases of 
dispute which can occur may be arranged under three 
heads: those which are juridical ; those which are politi- 
cal; and those which are questions of honor. As to the 
first, no difficulty can, of course, arise as to the applica- 
tion of arbitration to their solution. Moreover, all ques- 
tions hitherto brought before tribunals have been of this 
class. 


Mancini, indeed, has declared that : —‘* Whoever is 
familiar with the administration of foreign affairs will ad- 
mit that nearly all controversies between Governments 
belong to this category.” 


As to political questions, though they may not be of a 
juridical character, they should, in the opinion of M. 
Revun, be brought under the cognizance of arbitrators. 
Indeed, the intervention of the latter, he says, would in 
these cases be of the greatest value, and best respond to 
the idea of general pacification. Moreover, he adds, 
these political questions have their origin generally in 
some incidents of a juridical character He quotes also 
a statement of MM. Funck-Bretano and Sorel, who de- 
clare that, while the causes of war are generally deep and 
latent, they only come to light through some incident of 
secondary importance. ‘* Now, these incidents are pre- 
cisely those which should be referred to arbitration, so 
that war may be prevented by cutting off the root.” 

As to questions of national honor, M. Revon quotes 
Sir Stafford Northcote as saying that they are those 
which can most easily be settled by arbitration. The 
very fact of a nation, or an individual, accepting arbitra- 
tion, saves the amour-propre of both parties. 

8. The first question for consideration under the 
head of ‘* Methods of Arbitration” would appear to be 
the following : 

Whether it is desirable to constitute one or more per- 
manent tribunals, or to create a special one on each oc- 
casion that an arbitral decision is sought for. 

It will, doubtless, appear to some member of the Com- 
mittee that, although the constitution of a permanent 
tribunal —or more than one — for the States of Europe, 
may and indeed must require long and continued effort, 
and involve many difficulties, that ideal must neverthe- 
less be kept before us. One great disadvantage of con- 
stituting a court of arbitrators on every occasion of need 
arising for a decision is open to the objection that it in- 
volves delay. Moreover, disagreements may arise as to 
the mode of appointing tbe arbitrators, and as to proced- 
ure. During the delay, incidents and disagreements may 
occur endangering the success of the proposal. On the 
other hand, a permanent tribunal would be always ready 
to hear the cause as soon as the case was referred to it. 
It would accumulate experience and precedent, so that 
any question of procedure would have been arranged be- 
forehand. Again, in order that the rule of law and the 
juridical state may obtain complete establishment 
throughout Europe, a tribunal must be a permanent and 
fixed institution. 

4. As to the authority by which it will be constituted, 


, and as to the appointment of its members, I have not 


that drawn up by the late Professor Leoni Levi, at the 
request of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 
ciation and of the Peace Society of London. Nothing 
would appear simpler than that such a tribunal should 
come into existence from the moment that any two na- 
tions should have agreed to unite in constituting it. 
Nothing would be more simple than that several States 
should be invited to create a council of International Ar- 
bitration, by the appointment of their chief legal officials, 
who should be ex-officio members of the council in ques- 
tion. In each case of dispute brought before the council, 
the latter appoints a high court to judge the case. I may 
be allowed to remind the Committee that this scheme has 
had the advantage of being revised by an eminent judge 
and member of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council of. Great Britain, Lord Hobhouse. 

It will be, of course, open to the Committee to compare 
this scheme with other well-known projects of the same 
kind, and out of such comparison to modify and develop 
some one of the schemes proposed. It may not appear 
out of place here to suggest that perhaps the International 
Peace Bureau, under the authority of the Peace Societies, 
should adopt and draw some plan of the kind, and should 
place itself in communication with the Institute of Inter- 
national Law, with a view to a general agreement being 
arrived at. All the Peace Societies would then have 
some one scheme to which they all assented, and which 
they or their agent, the Peace Bureau could then press 
upon their several Governments. 

It is important that they should bear in mind that this 
great step will have been achieved when any two nations 
shall have agreed to this proposal. That done, it is 
almost certain that other States will quickly join the 
original two in the work of creating that greatest of all 
institutions, a permanent International Council for the 
settlement of disputes. That council once constituted 
the Governments will find it infinitely more practicable 
than at present to propose the arbitral settlement of 
disputes. Indeed, such reference will by degrees become 
a matter of course. 

5. In conclusion, there are two matters of detail 
connected with the questions just referred to, which 
perhaps deserve the attention of the Committee. 


In the course of the above notes I have said that ‘a 
nation has its sovereign rights to independence and self- 
government, and the possession of its own territory.” 
These last three words seem to me to raise a question 
which deserves attention. Does such territory include 
foreign possessions, and, if so, territories occupied by 
trading companies? For instance, would a Government 
consider that territory occupied by the latter constituted 
national possession of such a kind that arbitration should 
be considered inapplicable to the settlement of any dis- 
pute relating to it? I think not. 

This question actually arose at the time that the Congo 
Treaty was being settled. On that occasion the repre- 
sentative of France declined to make a reference of 
disputes to arbitration part and parcel of the Treaty, 
because it involved parting with *‘ sovereignty ot the 
nation.”” The question seems to me to deserve the 
careful attention of the Committee. 

6. As regards the reference of what are called 
political questions to a permanent tribunal or council of 
arbitration, it may be said that jurists are not always the 


seen, as yet, any valid objections to such a scheme as 


best judges of such questions. Is there good foundation 
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for this objection? I think not; and it should be 
observed that if it were accepted, the remedy would be 
for the council to elect on to its body a certain number 
of the statesman class. I think the remedy would be 
worse than the defect, if defect there is. Statesmen, 
whether actually in business, or retired from business, 
have necessarily been trained to be partisans. They 
have been concerned in diplomatic disputes all their lives, 
and they must be full of prejudices. Men trained in the 
great virtue of equity, making impartiality their greatest 
and life-long ambition, are as perfectly qualified to judge 
of disputes called ‘‘ political,” as of those of a purely 
legal character. They are a thousand times better fitted 
to be judges of any dispute whatever than politicians — 
who are always ‘‘ advocates” on one side or the other. 


SUMMARY 


Or THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
Peace Conrerence, Berne, Avucust 29-31. 


Opening Session, 10 a.m., August 29. 

There were present 114 members from thirteen differ- 
ent nations. 

Mr. Numas Droz, of the Swiss Federal Council, gave 
the address of welcome, a part of which was as follows: 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY PEACE CONFERENCE AT BERNE. 


BY NUMAS DROZ, FEDERAL COUNCILLOR. 


It is to bring into existence, to develop and strengthen 
a general current of feeling hostile to war that the two 
congresses which have met in succession in our midst 
are laboring, and it is fog this reason that we have wel- 
comed them with so much satisfaction. The Congress of 
the Peace Societies which has just closed had on its pro- 
gram a wide range of subjects, bearing upon all the 
phases of this vast and important problem of the main- 
tenance of peace not only between nations but also within 
the borders of each nation. Following the principle, as 
beautiful as it is just: ‘* Si vis pacem, para libertatem et 
justitiam,” the peace societies may, with propriety, con- 
sider freely all the questions which, in their judgment, 
have reference to the amelioration of society and to the 
relations of concord between races and nationalities ; they 
may discuss all the means suited to remove the causes of 
discord and to render humanity more united, more fortunate 
and consequently more pacific. Such a purpose, such aspi- 
rations are worthy of all honor, and it is with the liveliest 
interest that we have followed the labors of the Congress 
just closed. Butyour Interparliamentary Conference can- 
not, without disturbance, without danger even, have a pro- 
gram so extended. Though you are not here by official 
appointment, you have not put off your parliamentary 
character; on the contrary, you manifest it openly ; it is 
the cause of your meeting together, the symbol which 
unites you. Consequently your responsibility as mem- 
bers of different parliaments remains intact; it is even 
increased by the regard which you owe to one another as 
representatives of different nations, that regard, gentle- 
men, which, far from costing you any effort, will by its 
very spontaneousness constitute the beauty and the charm 
of your meeting. 


This situation in which you are placed indicates pre- 
cisely the nature and scope of your labors. You must 
keep exclusively on practical ground, must restrict your- 
selves to a small number of objects easily comprehended 
and discuss them thoroughly, so that the different par- 
liamentary groups may be able to appropriate the results 
of your labors and submit them, in propositions already 
formulated, to their respective parliaments. Such, it seems 
to me, is the course to be followed, if your Conference is 
to get beyond generalities and do something toward an 
effective solution of the problem. 

It is possible that, if you proceed in this way, you will 
meet with more than one difficulty ; but you must remem- 
ber that diplomacy meets with the same difficulties when- 
ever arrangements have to be made of a nature to guaranty 
peace. Since you are the forerunners of a new era, it is 
your duty to *‘ prepare the ways” as much as possible. 
As for myself, I am persuaded that on the day when you 
shall have come to an agreement in the matter of an in- 
ternational arrangement carefully worked out, and when 
in fifteen or twenty parliaments at once this arrangement 
shall have been submitted and warmly recommended by 
the members of your Conference,— I am persuaded, [ 
say, that at that moment, under the enormous pressure 
of opinion which will not fail to be produced and to sup- 
port you, you will be very near the realization of your 
noble aim. 

While waiting for that time (may it come soon), the 
mere fact of your gathering now for the fourth time in an 
annual meeting constitutes an imposing demonstration in 
favor of peace. If your patriotism, as citizens of differ- 
ent countries, has led you. to vote for the ever increas- 
ing sums asked for for the national defence, your pres- 
ence here is a strong proof that you are opposed to any 
employment whatever of these gigantic armaments in an 
aggressive way, for the purposes of conquest and domina- 
tion. And you may be certain that you have with you 
public opinion and the conscience of all. 

Beyond this, these annual meetings create between you 
relations of friendship and esteem which are far from 
being useless in helping to bring about better relations 
between peoples. You will inform your parliamentary 
colleagues and, through the press, your fellow citizens of 
the favorable impressions which contact with your col- 
leagues of other nations has left upon you. You will 
carry away from here a more profound sentiment of that 
solidarity of humanity which the notion of country ought 
to strengthen and not stifle. And who knows? Gentle- 
men, some of you will certainly be called some day or 
other to become a part of the government of your country. 
You will remember then the friendly relations which you 
have formed here, and you will consider it your duty to 
continue them to the very great advantage of the peoples 
whose destinies you will have to guide. 


I salute your meeting, therefore, as the presage of 
better days for our humanity. Already the initiative 
which you have freely taken has produced good results. 
I may mention, among others, the motion of your col- 
league, Dr. Barth, a member of the German Reichstag, 
having in view the introduction of arbitral clauses in 
treaties of commerce, those treaties which fortunately 
have just been renewed as a precious pledge of peace 
between most of the nations of the continent. This 
motion, adopted by the Reichstag, will soon bring about, 
I hope, diplomatic negotiations in which it will be 
possible to fix, in a definite and practical manner, the 
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rules of procedure to be followed and the guaranties to 
be given for the execution of the arbitral clauses. That 
will perhaps be a step towards an organization to which 
may be entrusted later the settlement of other more 
difficult and extended international misunderstandings. 


Gentlemen, little Switzerland is happy to take its 
part in this peaceful concert. A neutral State, she 
gladly offered the hospitality of her soil to the Alabama 
tribunal, to the work of the Red Cross, to the international 
bureaus of the post, telegraph, railroads, intellectual 
property ; to all those congresses and conferences which 
tend to bring peoples together, to remove the causes of 
conflict, to lessen the evils of humanity. It is with 
pride that her government has been called more than 
once to act as arbitrator, or to name arbitrators for the 
peaceful solution of international strifes. To-day she 
greets, through me, your conference, in which we are 
permitted to see the promise of future agreements which 
the wisdom of peoples and of governments shall think it 
useful to make, and which, without injuring the autonomy 
of any one of them, will permit them to accomplish 
together, in the political and social domain, the noble 
tasks imposed upon them by the solidarity of humanity. 


Dr. Gobat, member of the Swiss Parliament, who had 
been chosen President of the Conference spoke, in part, 
as follows, on taking the chair: 


Gentlemen and honored colleagues : 


I am persuaded that your gathering here in such large 
numbers is due in part to the sympathy which all nations 
feel towards Switzerland. But I feel that the chief cause 
of your coming in such numbers to Berne is the importance, 
the nobleness, the grandeur of the purpose which we are 
pursuing. 

The Interparliamentary Conference ought to become an 
established institution, a wheel in the mechanism which 
directs the movements of States. It aspires to become 
such, both by its serious study of the greater interna- 
tional questions, and by the direct, positive and definite 
action which the Conference should exercise, through the 
national parliamentary groups, in the midst of the Euro- 
pean parliaments, on legislation and international rela- 
tions. Looked at from any other point of view, the 
Interparliamentary Conference would have no right to 
exist. If we should confine ourselves to the expression 
of timid wishes which would, without doubt, find a hearty 
response among the nations, but to which governments 
and parliaments would give scarcely a passing notice, 
then we should evidently have nothing to do but to give 
up our existence and ally ourselves with the peace socie- 
ties, whose noble and generous aspirations I highly ap- 
preciate, but which of their own accord have acknowl- 
edged their insufficiency, in causing the organization of 
the Interparliamentary Conference. Parliamentary ac- 
tion, practical results, that, in a word, is the reason for 
the existence of the Conference. 

Is it after all a very bold idea which I am here express- 
ing? Is it possible that the incomparable discoveries 
and inventions of the nineteenth century have shortened 
distances, brought the nations nearer together, mingled 
peoples one with another, for nothing or next to nothing, 


higher ideal in view? What would become of the prog- 
ress of the world, if humanity as it grows older should 
remain exposed to the same miseries, the same ravages a8 
in past centuries; if the official representatives of the 
States of Europe should not be able to act together for 
the amelioration of these sad conditions? 

You might have read a few days ago, in a great jour- 
nal, that the best means of preventing war is the close 
alliance of a certain number of States, and that all the 
peace congresses and interparliamentary conferences will 
never obtain this result. 

To maintain peace by fear is, without doubt, one 
means, but not a good one. Alliances always contain 
in them the germ of war, because they inevitably pro- 
voke counter-alliances. Furthermore, they impose upon 
nations ruinous burdens, absolutely incompatible with 
public prosperity. And the great misfortune is that 
peaceful nations are forced to assume like burdens. 
Switzerland, solemnly recognized as neutral by all 
Europe, obliged to expend for military purposes propor- 
tionally more than Italy, is a striking proof that peace 
by intimidation is an evil. 

Another means, therefore, must be found. The peace 
of Europe, public prosperity, confidence in the future 
now so profoundly shaken, can be obtained at no 
other price. This means is international arbitration, a 
principle of natural right the same as civil justice, 
adopted and practised even by peoples only partially 
civilized. You are to examine the propositions which 
shall be submitted to you on this subject. ‘They will cer- 
tainly merit your careful ‘attention. 


You will notice, gentlemen, that we have made no 
rules of procedure for our deliberations. Rules gotten 
up for the occasion are often a net through whose 
meshes you may drive a four-horse chariot. Further- 
more, we all, being members of parliament, know our 
rules. If we are not a parliament, we know that we must 
deliberate and carry on our discussions in a parliamentary 
way, with calmness, with order, confining ourselves 
strictly to our program. It must be said that all our delib- 
erations have been parliamentary in the best sense of the 
term. We must avoid, therefore, all careless discussion, 
all recrimination, all irritating propositions or observa- 
tions, all useless declamation. Especially let us not seek 
here any solutions except the fundamental and general one 
of the consolidation of the relations of the States one to 
another, which in its turn may lead to the solution of 
concrete questions. Let us set the example of political 
tolerance and of international cordiality. Let us labor 
together without national prejudice, but without feeble- 
ness, in the feeling that it is our sacred right and duty 
to treat the important questions which have brought us 
together in this hall. 


Responses were then made to the address of welcome 
and to the opening speech of the President, by rep- 
resentatives of the different nations represented. 


Dr. Bavumsacn, of Germany, spoke of the progress in 
his country since the Congress at Rome. The historic 
mission of the German people is one of peace. The ques- 
tions before the Conference must be treated in a practical 
way, and what is here decided in theory must be brought 


in the interest simply of commerce and industry, with no 


practically before the parliaments of the different nations. 
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Baron Von Pirquet spoke of the progress of peace senti- 
ment in Austria, and of the importance of the tasks resting 
upon the Conference. 


Freprik Baser, of Denmark, greeted Switzerland as 
the land of liberty, and said that the first thing to be ac- 
complished is the conclusion of treaties of arbitration. 

Mr. Marcoartu, of Spain, compared Spain’s former 
dream of dominion with the present wish of many Span- 
iards for peace and the welfare of mankind. 

Senator Trarteux spoke for France. Things which 
were once impossible have become possible today. We 
are not simply dreamers, but reasoners. If we believe in 
progress, we must also believe that a day of realization 
will come. We must work with a feeling of confidence 
and assurance. We have found our true faith. 

Henry Ranpat Cremer, of England, said that those 
who initiated this Conference have cause for congratula- 
tion, for from forty at Paris in 1889 we have grown to 
be two hundred strong. Instead of two countries then 
represented we now have seventeen. There has been a 
remarkable growth of public opinion, in England espe- 
cially, where a million and a half of workingmen have 
signed a petition in favor of a permanent treaty of arbi- 
tration with the United States. We have come together 
to dissipate prejudices. We ought to prepare a resolu- 
tion asking the nations to join the United States in treat- 
ies of arbitration. Our first condition of success is to 
utilize the discontent existing among the people. 

Mr. Danrett, of Italy, said that we are here to get 
nearer to one another and to try to do away with the dis- 
tance which separates us. 

Mr. Lunp brought warm greetings from Norway and 
said that small nations may do something for the general 
civilization, in the way of art, literature, etc. 

Mr. Ranusen, of the Netherlands, Mr. pe Paiva, of 
Portugal, and Mr. Epureanv, of Roumania, also pre- 
sented to the Conference the greetings of the groups 
which they represented. 

A telegram of congratulations and good wishes from 
the Norwegian government was then read. On motion 
of Mr. Trarieux the thanks of the Conference and its 
good wishes were sent to Mr. Steen, President of the 
Norwegian Ministry. 

The President announced that thirty additions to the 
membership of the Conference had been made during 
the year. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Vice-presidents were chosen from each of the nations 
represented in the Conference. It was decided that 
French should be the official language of the Conference. 

The Marquis Panporri, general secretary, presented 
his report for the year. The document contained a some- 
what extended study of nearly all the questions connected 


with the subject of peace and arbitration. He had found 
it necessary to make the idea of federation the basis of 
his study. 

Dr. Baumspacu proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Panpo.ri for the devotion and indefatigable zeal with 
which his labors had been conducted. Passed unani- 
mously. 

Papers and propositions on the subject of an inter- 
national court of arbitration were then presented by 
Hitty, of Switzerland, Hirscn, of Germany and 
Trarrevx, of France. 

Mr. Hirry thought that the nations which had signed 
the Congo Agreement could extend the same principles to 
their relations to each other. 

Mr. Traritevx made a splendid appeal for the accept- 
ance by the nations of Europe of the invitation of the 
United States of America to enter into permanent treaties 
of arbitration. He thought France would not refuse 
much longer. The United States have no difficulties with 
other nations. If only a few nations should accept, it 
would be a great gain. 

Mr. Passy was of the same opinion, and called atten- 
tion to the fact that a proposition on the subject had been 
introduced into the French Chamber, signed by fifty 
Deputies. 

The propositions were referred to a Committee of five 
to report the next day. 


TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 30. 


Dr. Baumsacna, Vice-President of the German Reich- 
stag, presented a paper on the subject of ‘‘ The Protection 
of Private Property on the Sea, in Time of War.” His 
argument was that if war cannot be wholly avoided, it 
may be rendered more humane. 


Mr. ve Borsserin, a French Deputy, strongly opposed 
Dr. BaumBacn’s resolutions. War is wholly wrong, 
according to our program. We ought not, therefore, to 
try to regulate it, to say what arms should be used, etc. 
Our enemies would accuse us of virtually conceding 
what we professedly deny. 


Mr. Ranusen, seconded by Messrs. Barth and 
Epureanu, proposed that the Conference limit itself to the 
proclamation of the principle of the inviolability of 
private property on the sea in time of war. After an 
interesting debate, participated in by Messrs. Danreti, 
BaumBacH, Stannorpg, Barto, Snape and pe 
the Baumsacu resolution was adopted, modi- 
fied to read as follows: 

‘* The Conference invites its members to try to induce 
the parliaments to which they belong to invite their 
governments to get recognized, by an international con- 


ference, the principle of the inviolability of private 
property on the sea in time of war.’ 
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TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The subject under discussion was: ‘* Clauses of Arbi- 
tration in Treaties of Commerce.” 

Dr. Barrn, editor of ** Die Nation,” introduced the 
subject, inviting the members of the Conference to try to 
secure the insertion of arbitral clauses in treaties of 
commerce which shall be submitted, for ratification, to 
the parliaments to which they belong. 

Mr. Mazzoent proposed to add “treaties of naviga- 
tion and extradition.” 

Mr. Passy desired the addition of ‘‘ treaties of 
protection of industrial, literary and artistic property.” 

Messrs. Nociro, Danrett, PAnpoiri, SI&EGFRIED, 
Marcoartu and Van Hovten took part in the discussion. 
Mr. Mazzorent withdrew the part of his amendment 
having reference to extradition as not germane to the 
subject. The resolution of Dr. Barra, with the two 
amendments, was passed unanimously. 

The committee appointed the previous day to study 
the resolutions of Mxssrs. Hitry and Trarrevx on the 
subject of international arbitration reported in favor of 
giving the Hilty resolution to a special Commission for 
one year and of adopting the Trarrevx motion in the 
following modified form : 

‘* Whereas, the United States of America have proposed 
the formation of treaties of arbitration to the various 


governments of civilized nations which might be willing 
to form them ; 


‘* Whereas, treaties of arbitration seem to be one of 
the most efficacious means of securing peace between the 
different nations of the world ; 


** Resolved, therefore, that the members of each of the 
parliaments represented in the Conference be invited to 
lay before the assemblies of which they are members 
proposititions having in view the acceptance by their 
respective governments of the proposal of the United 
States respecting the formation of general treaties of 
arbitration between the said United States and other 
countries willing to enter into them.” 


The report of the committee was adopted unani- 
mously. 

The Marquis Pandolfi then introduced the following 
resolution on the subject of ‘* A Permanent International 
Conference for the Study of International Questions :” 


‘* Whereas, peace in Europe, an indispensable condition 
of civilization, demands, as a durable basis, justice and a 
union between the nations; 


‘¢ The Conference expresses the wish that the govern- 
ments of the civilized nations institute an international 
Confcrence, in which shall be studied the best means of 
maintaining peaceful relations between them.” 


The resolution, after some discussion, was referred to 
a special Commission for a year. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 31. 
A vote of appreciation was passed to Mr. Michel 
Revon for his recent work on ‘‘ International Arbitra- 
tion.’”’ 


A telegram was received from the Prince of Stahrem- 
berg, member of the Austrian House of Lords, express- 
ing his strong sympathy with the Conference. 

Dr. Gobat then presented articles of incorporation for 
a permanent bureau of the Conference, to be called ‘* In- 
terparliamentary Bureau of International Arbitration,” 
to be composed of five members, to be located at Berne 
and to serve asa central organ for the different par- 
liamentary groups. After some discussion and some 
slight amendments the articles were adopted and the 
Bureau founded. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The closing session of the Conference met at 3.15 P.M. 

After the appointment of the members of the Interpar- 
liamentary Bureau, Dr. Clark of England raised the 
question as to the standing of those who had previously 
been members of the Conference but were not now members 
of parliament. After some discussion, in which Messrs. 
Clark, Passy and Rathier took part, it was decided by a 
large majority that all ex-members of parliament who 
had previously been members of the Conference should 
have the right to remain such. 

Mr. Marcoartu, of Spain, then developed the follow- 
ing proposition : 

‘*As a reaffirmation and extension of the principle 
of neutralization already recognized, established, prac- 


tised and sanctioned by experience, before, during and 
after war in the Suez canal, 


‘¢ The Conference declares that isthmuses, straits and 
submarine cables ought to be neutralized, and invites its 
members to propose in their respective parliaments, 
resolutions calling for the adoption of this principle as 
a precept of international law.” 


On motion of Mr. Pirquet, this resolution was referred 
to the Interparliamentary Bureau for consideration during 
the year. 

The Conference then decided to hold its next annual 
meeting at Christiania, and after resolutions of thanks, 
etc., adjourned. 


President Carnot, of France, recently said at a banquet 
at Poitiers : 


‘*The country is anxious for that peace which will 
enable all parties to give their attention to the reforms 
demanded by the working classes, and which can 
only be carried out under its influence. It behoves us to 
crown the work of our fathers by opening for the country 
a new era of peace and concord. Are you willing that he 
who is now addressiug you shall continue this work for a 
long time to come. (Cries of ‘ Yes, yes!’ and loud 
applause.) I am deeply touched by that wish. Permit 
me, however, to set aside whatever it may contain of a 
personal nature and to retain merely the patriotic senti- 
ment by which it is inspired. The country desires con- 
cord, liberty and peace, and believes that the Republican 
world will be able to preserve those benefits for it.” 
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SANCTIONS OF ARBITRAL DECISIONS. 


It has often been objected to the principle of arbitra- 
tion by those having no confidence in its efficiency as a 
means of settling international difficulties, that there are 
no sanctions by which its decisions can be enforced, and 
hence that it is liable and even certain to break down at 
given points. This objection has led to a careful study 
of the whole question of sanctions of arbitral judgments, 
on the part of many of the advocates of peace. It is not 
a little curious at first sight, that two very different and 
even opposite opinions should have been reached on the 
subject, by men equally devoted to the cause of peace 
and anxious to see the end of all war. 

At Berne this year the chief debate of the Peace Con- 
gress was over this question, and it was interesting and 
instructive to try to disengage the ideas and principles 
lying at the bottom of the positions of the two classes of 
speakers. These principles did not always seem to be 
perfectly clear to the speakers themselves, and especially 
some of the ultimate conclusions to which they would lead. 

When the opponents of arbitration make the above- 
mentioned objection that it must fail in given cases for 
lack of sanctions, they mean, without doubt, physical 
sanctions, — the power of the bayonet, the sword, the re- 
volver and the club, as these, in some form, are the ulti- 
mate sanctions lying behind the laws of all States as at 
present administered. Those, therefore, of the friends 
of peace who have been disturbed by these criticisms and 
who have thought that any proposed methods of arbitra- 
tion which lacked sanctions as the last term would be in- 
complete, have been unsuspectingly led into the recom- 
mending of means of enforcing arbitral decisions exactly 
like those which they are seeking to discard in trying to 
put an end to war. 

Suppose two nations before putting a case of difficulty 
into the hands of arbitrators should set aside, in the 
hands of a third, a sum of money or a tract of land, as a 
guaranty for the carrying out of the decision of the court 
of arbitration, as was suggested by some of the speakers 
in the Congress. The case of difficulty is then decided, 
suppose, and one of the nations refuses to abide by 
the judgment. The money or land may be forfeited to 
the other nation, but that would not compel the accept- 
ance of the decision. Or the delinquent nation might 
demand its money or land back from the third party; in 
which case either war would result or the two nations 
would fall back into the same condition as before the ef- 
fort to adjust the trouble, and the whole thing would end 
in a farce. If ten nations, again, should enter into a 


treaty of arbitration, agreeing that, in case one of their 
number should refuse to accept an adverse arbitral de- 
cision, the other nine might, in the exercise of their joint 
police power, compel it to do so, there is no conceivable 
way in which they could do this effectually without resort 
to arms. A commercial or political boycot might be de- 
clared, but this would be certain to fail in the case of 
any nation having sufficient independence to refuse to ac- 
cept the decision of the arbitrators. If the nation were 
a small one and felt compelled to accept the decision by 
reason of its inferiority, this would be peace by fear and 
intimidation, and not on that higher ground on which 
alone it can securely exist. 

A more serious objection still to all these proposed 
methods of sanction, even if they were allowable as an 
exercise of police functions and might be incorporated in 
an ideal scheme of arbitration, is that they are wholly 
impracticable. No nation great or small would ever 
enter upon a special case of arbitration, or form with 
other nations treaties of arbitration, on any such condi- 
tions. The motives leading to the acceptance of arbitra- 
tion as a means of adjusting a difficulty are the love of 
justice and fairness coupled with freedom of action, and 
whenever distrust and the thought of compulsion are 
brought into consideration there will be no more use for 
arbitration. It is abstractly correct to say that a scheme 
of arbitration having no sanctions connected with it is 
ideally imperfect, but from this postulate to the assertion 
that sanctions by force of any kind are necessary, is an 
infinite distance. Sanctions deeper and stronger than all 
the swords and cannon ever made have been provided in 
the nature and constitution of man, and these make it 
morally, almost absolutely certain that no nation which had 
submitted its cause to a body of arbitrators would ever 
dream of refusing to accept the sentence passed. What the 
sense of honor, the love of fairness, self-respect and 
loyalty to one’s word could not do in such a case, steel 
and bullets would be powerless to accomplish. 

The whole history of arbitration proves that these nat- 
ural sanctions are immensely strong. In more than 
seventy important cases where it has been resorted to, as 
was said in the Congress, not a single nation, however 
much it may have thought itself wronged, has even hinted 
at refusing to accept the decision. What has been the 
uniform result in a more imperfect state of civilization, 
will certainly not be changed in the continually improy- 
ing social and political conditions of society. To sub- 
mit one’s case to arbitration is to have accepted in ad- 
vance the decision of the court, whatever that may be. 
These two things are as necessarily connected as the man 
and his shadow. To go back, therefore, from these nat- 
ural sanctions, which so far have been infallible, and at- 
tempt to foist in in their place physical sanctions would be 
to reverse the order of nature and to enthrone the falling 
war god on a new seat. 
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THE COLUMBUS CELEBRATION. 


The world has never been able to appreciate till now 
the full significance of the discovery of America by Chris- 
topher Columbus. The four hundredth anniversary of 
this event is worthy of all the attention that it is receiv- 
ing and of all the enthusiasm that it is calling forth. The 
development of America and her growing importance in 
the civilization and progress of the world are throwing 
their interpreting light back upon this great occurrence 
of the middle ages, and revealing its essential meaning. 
It was a great deed then, that this Italian wrought; it is 
a greater deed now, interpreted by its marvellous unfold- 
ing. At the time of its occurrence, it was accompanied 
by so much that was narrow and selfish and mean on the 
part of nearly all with whom the discoverer came in con- 
tact, and in some respects on his own part, that the se- 
cret of its higher significance was well-nigh buried with 


his dust. 

The great celebration, which has already begun and 
which is to continue till the close of the World’s Fair 
next year, is really an international affair, an Italian-Span- 
ish-American jubilee. Italy, that produced Dante and 
Michael Angelo and Raphael; that had produced Cicero 
and Virgil and Horace; that had produced so many men 
of genius and bravery; Italy produced also the discov- 
erer of the New World. It was her thought and faith 
and courage that ran in the blood of Columbus. A na- 
tion out of whose lineage came such a combination of 
great qualities may well join ia the demonstrations which 
celebrate the accomplishment of his lifework, though this 
was on the shore of another continent. Spain also justly 
claims her share in the festivities in his honor. For 
when his native land cast him off, she took him in. She 
had faith enough in his curious reasonings and prophe- 
cies to furnish him with means sufficient to accomplish 
the task which God had set him. And America, reaping 
the multiplied and varied fruits of the seed which he 
sowed, would be base indeed if she were not the chief 
actor in this drama of gratitude. 

It must be remembered, however, while flags are flying, 
and illuminations gleaming and garlands swinging and 
choruses singing, that it is Columbus himself that we are 
honoring. He, and what he stands for, should be the 
central figure in all thoughts ; he, and not Italy ; for Italy 
cast him away; he, and not Spain; for Spain finally re- 
jected him. America cannot claim any particular credit 
for having been discovered. There was no America in 
the modern sense when he discovered her, ‘‘a waste 
howling wilderness.” It is the providences of God more 
than we ourselves, that have made us what we are. Un- 
faithfulness on the part of Columbus to the voices of God 
speaking so loudly in him might have left our land these 
four hundred years in the wilderness. He was, after all, 
the real discoverer of America, so far as the progress of 


man and the advance of civilization are concerned, 
Norsemen may have reached Labrador five hundred years 
earlier, but America was as unknown to civilized Europe 
in 1492 as if no bark had ever crossed the ocean. Nor 
was the task of Columbus rendered any the easier by the 
feats of these men of the North. It remains the same 
splendid historic achievement, which nothing can ever 
change, awakening ever increasing wonder as the cen- 
turies go on. 

For what, then, do Columbus and his deed stand? 
First, in a personal way, for the greatness of the individ- 
ual; in thought, in purpose, in action. ‘To think one’s 
way out of the mazes of time-honored error into the 
truth; to resolve unalterably to go whither the truth 
leads ; to make oneself a fool before the unbelieving great 
and mighty simply for love of the truth; to force men 
and nations into one’s service by the simple majesty of a 
truth-founded personal conviction ; to cross an unknown, 
dangerous ocean, with a crew of rebellious men, with no 
known shore to which to steer, having no guiding stars 
but one’s own faith in the undeceptiveness of. truth and 
its symbols; none but one of the greatest of men ever 
does a deed like that. The meaning of a human person- 
ality seems very wonderful interpreted by such an exam- 
ple. All this may be said of him without at all under- 
estimating the imperfections and serious errors of the 
man, as judged by the standards of our time. Columbus 
and his deed stand, further, for the advancement of the 
race in its progressive mastery of the material world and 
in its intellectual and moral conquests. By forces whose 
divine secrets we do not know humanity creates for itself 
the men who are to lead it out of darkness into further 
light. This progress, under the means which God has 
ordained for its accomplishment, is irresistible, and the 
work of him of whom we write is a conspicuous example 
of the way in which it goes on. 

Faith also had its coronation in what Columbus 
achieved, — faith in that wide and full sense, that the 
truth which is known in any sphere has marks of some- 
thing beyond itself, of connections with things invisible, 
as yet unknown, on which it is not only safe but abso- 
lutely necessary to build. The shore of the ocean which 
he saw must have a counter-shore which he could not see, 
the curiously cut bits of wood which drifted to the water's 
edge at his feet must have intelJigent makers somewhere. 

Columbus’ work was likewise a witness of the unity 
and community and interdependence of the lands and na- 
tions of the world. Two nations shared in the discovery, 
an unknown people was discovered, a new continent 
was found, the foundation of new nations laid, which, 
united in many ways with the old, in after years were to 
be mighty factors in solving the greatest problems of 
human destiny. All this and more lay in the fact that is 
now being celebrated, and it is well that three nations 
should simultaneously do honor to him who did so much 
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for them all, and that finally all the nations, in token of 
brotherhood and mutual interest, should meet and mingle 
together in a World’s Columbian Exposition. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


The great maker of artistic verse is gone. His death 
has been almost as much felt here as in England, where, 
as the national poet, he stood head and shoulders above 
all others of his time. Tennyson illustrates exceptionally 
well the truth that a poet can really succeed only when 
he consecrates himself to his ‘‘ own calling” and works 
faithfully and persistently in his own vein. Imitative 
poetry is no poetry at all. Tennyson, as all other poets, 
was indebted to his predecessors; for such a system of 
artistically perfect verse as his was only possible after 
centuries of effort to develop and perfect the poetic art. 
But this dependence in no sense turned him aside from 
the free and painstaking development of his own gift, 
and, though at first giving little promise of success, he at 
last won and held a place in the favor of well cultivated 
readers, rarely excelled by any one. 

Tennyson’s genius was both artistic and philosophic, 
so exceptionally so that it is scarcely fair to compare 
him with any other. In the artistic, the poet of this 
, country that resembled him most was Bayard Taylor, but 
Taylor gave himself to so much else besides poetry that 
he will hardly bear mentioning by the side of one to 
whom poetic thought and composition were his daily 
bread. Longfellow’s art was as perfect in its way as 
Tennyson’s, but it was much more simple and spontane- 
ous, and much less cumbered with speculative thought, 
which often rendered Tennyson’s poetry involved and 
difficult to understand, even after a second reading. It 
has been said that at one time Tennyson’s poems were as 
widely sold in this country as Longfellow’s, but it would 
be far from the truth to conclude from this that the ac- 
quaintance with them was even half as complete. Nearly 
everything that Longfellow wrote was well known, while 
only a few of Tennyson’s poems were universally read in 
this country. In these few poems the British cast of 
thought, which is so marked in many of the laureate’s 
compositions, was nearly entirely absent, and hence their 
universal truth and beauty won us all. In melody, in 
rhythm, in the artistic balancing of phrases, in the reflec- 
tion of the harmony-spirit of nature, Tennyson’ had no 
peer, but all this was so deep and so studiously worked 
out that it requires more than ordinary effort and atten- 
tion to follow it. In philosophic insight he is usually 
considered superior to any other poet of the century, but 
it must be conceded that this insight was reflective rather 
than spontaneous. That quick intuitive grasp of truth 
which was so distinguished a characteristic of Whittier 
and of Mrs. Browning was not prominent in him. Per- 


haps his is the more meritorious on this account, but it 
is certainly less pleasurable. 

Tennyson’s love of goodness was very great, but he 
loved it as much for the sake of its beauty as for its own 
sake. This can hardly be said to be a fault in a nature 
constituted as his was, but it made it impossible for him 
to be a reformer in the sense in which Lowell and Whit- 
tier were. He had glimpses, especially in his early 
career, of the ‘‘one increasing purpose” that runs 
through the ages, and of the time when “the war-drum 
should throb no longer,” but he saw all this from the ar- 
tistic side rather than from the side of duty and con- 
science, and hence he concerned himself little with the 
efforts which are required to bring about these great re- 
sults in the future. He grew more satisfied as his life 
went on, with things as they are, and was contented to 
sing, if not the praises, at least the supposed necessity 
and virtues of war. But no criticism, if just and discrim- 
inating, can lessen the real greatness of him who was re- 
cently escorted to his burial by a great throng from every 
class of English society, and whose death has been sor- 
rowfully mentioned in nearly every paper printed in the 
English tongue. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


An important meeting of the ‘‘ Peace Association of 
Friends in America ”’ was held at Indianapolis beginning 
on the 22d of October and lasting three days. This As3o- 
ciation has been in existence for many years, representing 
and expounding to the world one of the fundamental tenets 
of the Friends Church. It has published, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary, Daniel Hill, at Richmond, Ind., the 
Christian Arbitrator and Messenger of Peace, which has 
had as wide and useful a circulation as any peace paper 
in America. 

At the meeting of the Association at Indianapolis dele- 
gates were present from New York, Massachusetts, Maine, 
North Carolina, Indiana, Ohio, Kansas, Iowa, Illinois, 
Maryland and California. The Association was re-organ- 
ized two years ago with Dr, R. H. Thomas, of Baltimore, 
as President, and Daniel Hill, of Richmond, Ind., as 
General Secretary, and has since been developing and 
pushing its work with real vigor. 

The principal topics discussed were ‘‘ Peace Literature,” 
‘‘How may an interest in peace work be awakened 
among Ministers and other Christian Workers?” ‘‘ Military 
Drill in Schools,” * Military Parades and Displays,” and 
the ‘* Influence of the Press.”” Interesting papers were read 
on strikes and on humane education. The Executive 
Committee were instructed to select, at the proper time, 
delegates to the Universal Peace Congress at Chicago, 
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next year, and also to the Arbitration and Peace Congress 
to be held under the auspices of the World’s Congress 
Auxiliary of the Columbian Exposition. An appeal was 
made to the Colleges and Academies under the control of 
the Friends Church to provide for the introduction and 
development of suitable systems of physical culture, and 
local committees were named to try to influence schools 
in general to substitute other systems of physical educa- 
tion for the objectionable military drill now coming so 
much into vogue. The Executive Committee were author- 
ized to provide for the production and publication of new 
and fresh peace literature suitable to the needs of the time, 
and those interested in the peace movement were invited to 
secure the publication in the local press of short and pithy 
articles as occurrences of the day might give opportunity for 
them. The Secretary of the American Peace Society was 
present by invitation at the meetings and took part in the ex- 
ercises. He also addressed, on Sunday evening in the Park 
Square Methodist Church, a large public meeting which 
had been arranged for by the President of the Associa- 
tion. 


If the tongue of Balaam’s ass could be given to the 
German and Austrian horses, we may be sure that they 
would rebuke the madness of the men and the system 
which cause the running of the poor dumb animals to 
death to determine how high a rate of speed can be 
reached in delivering military dispatches. Horses were 
made to be the servants of man and give many evidences 
of real pleasure in serving him whether in running or 
drawing or other methods of service, when they are taken 
care of and not pushed beyond certain limits; they may 
even be used till their lives are sacrificed, in certain 
exceptional cases, in the service of man. But it is doubt- 
ful whether a horse could be found, with even an ordi- 
nary degree of ‘* horse sense,” which would not protest 
with all his animal soul against being run to death, or so 
nearly to death as to continue in a nervous sweat for 
days afterward, simply that the ‘art of killing men’ 
may be brought to as high a state of perfection as pos- 
sible. This test of speed is only the last phase of the 
relentlessness with which the modern military system of 
Europe lays everything under contribution to accomplish 
itsends. Men, women, children, horses, homes, property, 
morals, health,— allare cast mercilessly on the altar of the 
god of war. The conscience of civilized countries, which 
has found so much to cry out against in the needless 
cruelties done to animals by vivisection in the interests of 
science, will certainly not be silentthere. Or will it? It 
is not long since we heard a gentleman say that he was 
converted to peace principles by the sight of pictures of 
horses shot down and left to suffer and die on battle- 
fields — horses, that did not know, as men did, into what 
they were going. Will the pictures of these German and 
Austrian horses dropping dead as they run, or suffering 


excruciating pain after the race is over, open the eyes of 
any to the intrinsic cruelties of a system so long held 
sacred? We are sorry to have to say that we do not 
know how to answer the question. 


The South Carolina Peace Society held its twentieth 
anniversary on the 4th of October in Columbia, South 
Carolina. The question discussed was: ‘‘ How can we 
best promote the cause of peace?”’ Rev. H. F. Chreitz- 
berg and Rev. L. L. Picket gave earnest addresses in 
behalf of peace. Letters were read from Rev. Samuel 
A. Weber, D. D., from the Connecticut Peace Society, 
from Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia and from Rev. 
G. M. Boyd. A number of new members were taken, 
including some ministers and some ladies. An increased 
attendance of women was noticed with pleasure. Rev. 
Sidi H. Browne, a veteran peace worker, is President of 
the Society, and Mr. C. D. Stanley, Secretary. 


The little war which has recently taken place in 
Dahomey in Western Africa between the French troops 
and the natives will have cost the French Republic about 
ten millions of francs, in addition to the loss of life. 
Colonel Dodds, who conducted the campaign, had 4000 
men in his command; the natives were stronger. The 
editor of one of the French papers uttered the prayer, 
while the campaign was going on, that God might protect 
the French soldiers. The latest French writer on arbi- 
tration says that the only prayers which are appropriate 
in connection with war are, first, a supreme appeal to 
God that hostilities may be prevented and second, where 
war has taken place, a De Profundis in lamentation for 
the ‘* flower ’’ of both lands who lie buried in the soil. 


The Institute of International Law, founded in 1873, 
held in September at Geneva its 19th annual session. It 
is composed exclusively of Specialists in International 
Law. Dr. Lieber, an eminent American publicist, was 
one of the three men who helped to form it after the close 
of the Franco-German war. Its special purpose is to 
study the way in which laws regulating the relations of 
nations to one another may be improved. This is a noble 
work, and one which must be productive of great good 
in the future. International law in the past has been a 
very uncertain term, and has sometimes stood for nothing 
more than changing and often ill-defined usages, or, lower 
still, for mere caprice. The present generation of states- 
men and publicists is doing much to rescue the subject 
from this deplorable state, and to found international 
law in the universal principles of justice and right, ap- 
plicable alike to nations of every race and of every clime. 
The important subjects discussed by the IJnstitute this 
year were extradition, the proper publication of treaties, 
and the expulsion and admission of foreigners. 
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The sympathy of the country with President Harrison 
and his family in their bereavement is apparently univer- 
sal. Mrs. Harrison was personally unknown to millions 
of the people of the United States, but as the wife of the 
President she was thus near to all and the friend of all. 
Every body feels somehow that the Chief Ruler of the 
nation belongs to himself and to his own circle, and hence 
the shadow that falls upon the White House hangs over 
every home in the land. This is the more true when the 
sorrow is for one who commended herself to all by her 
own high personal qualities, and when the family life of 
which she was the centre was known to be exceptionally 
beautiful and complete. 


On the 18th of October Baron Reille, chairman of the 
Carmaux Mining Company, France, stated before the 
Chamber of Deputies, that the Company was willing to 
arbitrate the difficulties existing between them and their 
employés. Mr. Lonbet, Prime Minister, and Mr. Viette 
Minister of Public Works, were appointed arbitrators. 
Their decision was rendered on the 26th and was con- 
sidered by the miners and their friends in Parliament as 
so unjust that it has only made the trouble greater. The 
text of the decision is not yet at our command, so we 
can pass no criticism on its merits. It is feared that 
bloodshed may be the outcome. 


Before the death of Ernest Renan, a strong reaction 
had set in in France against his philosophy. Negation, 
railing criticism, naturalism, can never satisfy for any 
great length of time men of serious mind. Man’s moral 
nature demands something more than flesh and fun on 


_ which to live. This reaction was especially noteworthy 


among educated young Frenchmen, and has found ex- 
pression in several journals of Paris since Mr. Renan’s 
death. The Matin says: 

“ Posterity will admire in Renan, as long as the 
French language shall be understood, certain pages of 
exquisite composition. Its estimate of the real worth of 
his work will be only moderate. As to the themes in 
which the master expounded most fully his philosophy, 
not a trace of them will remain.” 

The Temps says: 

‘*Tt must be confessed that the philosophy of Renan 
furnishes a very insufficient guide-book for the voyage of 
life. He loved, he preached, he practised virtue for his 
own sake, but when_he reflected on it he could not help 
claiming that it is perhaps a supreme dupery of nature. 
In his view, as in that of the German pessimists, the 
intellect, when exercised to its utmost, at last destroys 
the will, and the science of life takes away the strength 
as well as the desire to live. It is quite certain that a 
society which should have arrived at the conviction that 
all is vanity would have nothing left to do but to cease 
to exist. But in that pessimism is wrong. The world 
continues to live. Humanity persists in its course and in 
its painfuleffort, This fact alone is a sufficient condemna- 
tion of those who believe that the outcome of all things is 


Nirvana. However eminent may be the dilettanteism of Mr. 
Renan and his disciples, there will always be something 
better and which humanity will hold in more esteem, viz., 
the trustful and sweet toil of the unsophisticated man who 
believes in the kingdom of God, and without reasoning 
upon his acts devotes himself humbly to the bringing 
about of its progressive realization on earth.” 


The annual meeting of the N. W. C. T. U. always at- 
tracts the attention of the whole country. It is the most 
powerful organization of women in existenc2, consisting 
of about 200,090 Christian ladies banded together to seek 
in every lawful way the overthrow of the liquor traflic. 
It does its work earnestly, persistently and in an intelligent, 
business way that commends it to the confidence of all 
right-minded people. Its purpose is a very noble one, 
and the work it has alrealy accomplished is incalculable. 
Besides its purely temperance work, it has undertaken 
and is carrying forward with admirable consecration and 
zeal other kindred lines of reform. Its peace department, 
organized at Nashville in 1887, has come to be almost as 
prominent as its temperance work. This department has 
sub-organizations in more than half the States and wili 
soon have them in all. It will ultimately mass the in- 
fluence of all the Christian women of America against war. 
Its annual meeting this year at Denver was attended by 
800 delegates, and was full of life and enthusiasm. The 
report of the treasurer showed that during the past year 
nearly half a million dollars had been raised by State and 
local unions for temperance work. 


For several months the ApvocaTe has been sent to a 
large number of persons, ministers of the gospel, educa- 
tors and others, who are not subscribers to the paper nor 
members of the American Peace Society. We should 
be pleased to hear from any or all of these and to have them 
co-operate with us in the advancement of the cause of 
peace, either by becoming members of the society or by 
taking the Apvocate or in any other way they may 
like. The cause of Peace and Arbitration is rapidly 
becoming so prominent both in this country and in 
Europe that one can hardly be said to be furnished with 
proper reading matter who does not have upon his table a 
journal devoted to this subject. Tue Amertcan Apvo- 
CATE oF Peace aims to represent thoroughly and fairly 
this movement in all its phases, religious, social, eco- 
nomic, humanitarian and governmental. It gives special 
attention to the movement in Europe where there is so 
much to excite interest and to awaken solicitude. We 
shall be particularly pleased to hear from the educational 
institutions to which the Apvocare is now being sent for 
some months. Next to the pulpit in power to advance 
the cause of peace are the institutions of learning of the 
nation, and we shall be pleased to know that they are in 
hearty sympathy with the principles which the AmERIcaNn 
Peace Society, along with others, is trying to bring to 
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more perfect recognition on the part of individuals and 
of the nation. Every cause like this is compelled to 
depend for support on the liberality of its friends. 
Every bona fide subscription to the paper helps us to 
extend its influence so much the wider. We therefore 
ask the friends of the cause to aid us in this way, and 
we shall do the very best we can to make the ApvocaTE 
in every way worthy of your patronage. 


“PERSONAL MENTION. 


Thomas Chase, Litt. D., LL. D., whose article on 
‘* War the One Foe of Italy,” appeared in the columns 
of the September Apvocare, died at his home in Provi- 
dence, Rbode Island, on the 5th of October, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. He was graduated from 
Harvard in 1848 and served as tutor there from 1850 to 
1853. He then spent two years in study and travel in 
Europe, visiting Italy and Greece, and attending the 
lectures of several eminent scholars in Germany and 
France. In 1855 he was chosen Professor of Philology 
and Classical Literature in Haverford College, Philadel- 
phia, and was made President of the same institution in 
1875. This position he held till 1886, being thus 
connected with the college for thirty-one years. The 
development of the college and its reputation for sound 
and scholarly methods were largely due to him. His 
eminent services in the cause of classical study secured 
for him the title of LL. D. from Harvard University. 
He was a member of the American New Testament 
Revision Committee, and was considered by the Chairman, 
ex-President Wolsey, one of the most useful men in the 
Committee. He was the senior editor of Chase and 
Stuart’s Classical Text-books, the author of a book on 
Greece, a contributor to the North American Review, etc. 
In 1889 he was a member of the Philological Congress in 
Stockholm, Sweden. He was the author, some years 
ago, of an important essay on ‘‘ The Christian Churches 
and War,” in which he showed that the Christian Church 
is largely responsible for the continuance of war. On 
every suitable occasion he used his tongue and his pen 
against the evils of militarism. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR DEDICATION. 

It was a great occasion. New adjectives will have to 
be invented, if it is ever described. Not even Chicago- 
ans had any real conception of the vastness of that for 
which they were planning. They did their part and did 
it well, but it was the world's dedication, and all the 
world sent elements of success for the opening day of the 
Great Exposition of the centuries. There were people 


present from nearly every land on which the sun shines. 
It is doubtful if Chicago will be worse strained at any 
time during the Exposition itself to take care of the peo- 
ple than it was at the dedication. Transportation facili- 
ties were entirely inadequate to get the people to the 
grounds. Hotel accommodations were taxed to their ut- 
most. Rooms in private families brought from three to 
eight dollars per day without meals. The restaurants 
were crowded from morning till night, and furnished 
meals, many of them at a rate ruinously cheap. Fairly 
good dinners were served in places for twenty-five cents. 

Arriving in the city on the morning of the 20th just as 
the civic parade was about to begin, we took our stand 
(literally) in front of the Grand Pacific hotel. The sky 
was clouded above and the smoke hung heavily in the 
streets and avenues along which the procession was to 
pass. Flags and pennants and scarfs, of all sizes and 
shapes and colors, hung and floated and flapped and 
drooped and trailed, from the streets up to the tops of 
the great twenty story edifices. Innumerable faces from 
roof and balcony and windows looked down on the crowd 
packed and wedged in on the sidewalk at the rate of 
about one hundred to every twenty-five feet of length of 
sidewalk. All the usual incidents of great crowds oc- 
curred, —excitement, nonsense, swooning, pillaging, as 
the nearly half a million pairs of eyes strained to get the 
first glimpse of the coming procession. And when it be- 
gan, cheers and yells and hand clappings for five long 
hours smote your ears from both ways of the street as 
Exposition officials, and city officials, and State officials, 
and government officials, as men from the army and navy, 
horse and foot marched by followed by a train of civic 
orders which seemed to have no end. It was the people 
of the country which we saw in miniature file by that 
day, the people that have made this land what it is. 
How the poor Governors, tipping their hats and smiling 
and bowing, ever got to the end is incomprehensible. 
McKinley as he went by, the most cheered man in the 
long line, looked as if he greatly needed ‘* protection ” to 
his neck. At 5 o'clock it was all over, and the crowd 
poured itself in dark masses into every street and alley of 
the great city to rest and wait for the morrow, “ the 
great day of the feast.” 


The morning of the 21st rose bright and cheery as 
anything can be in the smoke and dirt of the great com- 
mercial metropolis. By 9 o’clock the city was on foot, 
mounting horses, climbing into carriages, packing the 
railway trains, swarming on the sides of the cable cars, 
walking, running, standing in indistinguishable masses 
along the borders of Michigan avenue, as the procession 
moved out to go to Jackson Park seven miles away. 
More than half a million people watched the great parade, 
and one did not know which to admire most the proces- 
sion or the throng who watched it. The order could 
scarcely have been better, for the people who came from 
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the ends of the nation to see, were, for the most part, 
serious men and women who need no care and there were 
plenty of ‘* stars” along the route to look after all evil- 
doers. Cases of drunkenness were very rare, so far as 
could be seen, and, smoking being prohibited on the Ex- 
position grounds, we were spared the everlasting clouds of 
tobacco smoke, which are one of the curses of modern 
places of public gathering. 

Five miles out, at Washington Park, several regiments 
of soldiers of the regular army and the National Guard, 
were thrown into line and escorted the procession on to 
the World’s Fair grounds, two miles further. There was 
not a balk in ail this, and before 12 o’clock the multitude 
of ticket-holders began to squeeze into the little gates, 
and as we compressed our dimensions into the regulation 
size and came out on the inside, suddenly the great ar- 
chitectural wonder of the century was before us. Cast- 
ing a rapid glance at the many and imposing buildings on 
all sides, which all American citizens are expecting to 
see next year, we hurried on to the great building where 
the exercises were to be. Entering, it looked to us in its 
hugeness, as if about all the universe worth having had 
been enclosed. By half past 12 more than a hundred thou- 
sand people had sat down, and when the signal guns began 
booming, the noisy, chatting crowd was suddenly trans- 
formed into a sea of upturned faces, which no one whe 
saw them can ever forget. The guns kept booming, but 
the dignitaries did not appear. Then the bands struck 
up familiar airs, and the crowd did, on a huge scale, what 
any crowd does when waiting. Two hours passed by in 
this way, and the weariness caused thereby did much to 
spoil the effect of the exercises. When Vice-President 
Morton came in followed by the others, the five thousand 
in the singers’ gallery far away at one end, broke out into 
a flutter of white handkerchiefs. The hundred thousand 
below gradually caught the contagion, and in two minutes 
it was like acres of fluttering white doves. It was sur- 
passingly beautiful. The dedicatory exercises then came 
off, but only the few that were near heard, for even the 
noise made by five thousand voices and many instruments 
could scarcely be heard at the centre of the building. 
But it was a great success nevertheless, — a great dedi- 
cation by the people. 

In the evening the World’s Congress Auxiliary had its 
deficatory exercises in the Auditorium. This was a much 
quieter affair and was attended by many distinguished 
men and women. 
was a noble oration, listened to with the profoundest at- 
tention and cheered over and over again by Protestant 
and Catholic alike. It ought to be read by every Ameri- 
can citizen, for it sets forth admirably the true secret of 
progress and the noble purpose of the Congress Auxiliary. 
The dedicatory prayer of Rev. John Henry Barrows 
was very tender and beautiful, and the vast audience lis- 
tened in the profoundest reverence while it was uttered. 


The address by Arch-Bishop Ireland 


In both this prayer and the oration the unity of the 
nations and the brotherhood of man were fittingly referred 
to, as one of the leading purposes for which the various 
congresses are to be called. In all the exercises of the 
day, the religious element was recognized and made 
prominent as one of the leading features in our western 
civilization. Religion seemed ‘‘ at home,” as one of the 
speakers said, and did not have the appearance of having 
been brought in simply to grace the occasion. 
B. F. T. 
CuicaGo, Oct. 23, 1892. 


AMONG THE PAPERS. 


MRS. HARRISON. 


Prepared though it was for the sad news, the country 
has experienced a shock of grief in the knowledge of Mrs. 
Hartison’s death. This brave, good woman fell, it may 
be said, a victim to the honors she bore so beautifully in 
the simple dignity of her gracious womanhood, and was a 
martyr to the public life she graced as hardly another in 
her place has done since the wife of the frst President 
won the world’s esteem. The long illness in which her 
strength was gradually wasted until the spirit slipped from 
its frail holdings, found her in almost an ideal perfection 
of health; and had it been her privilege to rest care-free 
in the tranquil life of her Indiana home, it is not doubted 
that her fine physical powers would have repelled the dis- 
ease that the anxieties and duties of her high station 
fostered to her death. Ambition has its penalties even for 
those of lovely fame, and the wife of the President must 
be as faithful to inexorable duty as the Chief Executive 
himself, and with such women as Mrs. Harrison duty is 
life. 

Few characters so worthy to behoid and so interesting to 
study as that of the woman for whom a Nation now mourns 
have shone in the public view of this Republic. A cul- 
tured mind, a refined personality, a clear Christian spirit 
enriched and adorned a nature that was ever benevolent, 
charitable, devoted. From girlhcod, when a joyous tem- 
perament made her the life and delight of the circle of her 
friends, to the time when the gray maturity of her years 
found sweet restoration of fugitive youth in the infant 
prattle of a grand-child, this unassuming but always capa- 
ble woman was a blessing to those who knew her in fel- 
lowship and to thousands who profited by her philanthropy 
without enjoying the benefits of her personal acquaintance. 

Such was her goodness and humanity that to serve her 
fellows she engaged in missions that, full of danger and 
perils, required a courage of self-denial as rare as it is 
inspiring. Sustained by the two strong emotions of 
patriotism and charity she went with her husband into the 
hardships of the war, putting aside all feminine fears and 
apprehensions, and became a ministering angel to the 
sick and the wounded, a source of hope, consolation and 
courage to the living. Throughout the brigade led by 
her valiant husband through so many desperate chances 
she was as much beloved as he was honored and admired ; 
and none will feel a profounder sorrow for the going out 
of her life’s cheering flame than the remnants of that 
army to which she was indeed a sister of mercy. 
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Gentle as she was, she did not want force of character ; 
and while her natural disposition was to the peace and 
charm of private life, she had all the elements of charac- 
ter, all the qualities of heart and mind to qualify her for 
esteem in the important sphere to which she was sum- 
moned by the popular voice. She was essentially a 
home-maker. 

The home claimed her love and devotion, and so beauti- 
fully did her heart incline to the domestic relations that 
even when elevated to the dignities of state she softeneds 
the stern formalities of her position with the grace of her 
simple womanhood and made the White House as much a 
home as any house she had ever occupied. From thence 
her beneficent influence spread over the land and drew the 
sympathies, even of party opponents, toward her and 
made the people proud that a woman of such nobility of 
sentiment and purpose held the coveted place of honor. 

Mrs. Harrison wasa lofty type of true American woman- 
hood, such as we might choose to represent our women to 
the world, and in her loss the country suffers a bereave- 
ment as great as if one of its most gifted sons had passed 
behind the veil. And they who genuinely mourn this 
death will have an infinite tenderness for the man who 
would gladly have cast away his high honors and returned 
with gratitude to the unnoticed ways of his early strug- 
gles if so he might have prolonged the days of her whose 
approving smile was sweeter to his heart than all the 
world’s applause.—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


If the world were what it ought to be, what the pulpits 
of Christendom for eighteen centuries have been pressing 
on it as the goal of its moral growth, if statesmen and 
reformers were all that they profess to be, and the 
Sermon on the Mount represented the real aspirations of 
teachers and taught, the International Peace conference 
which closed at Berne with the month of August would 
be considered the chief event of the summer that is now 
ended. If Christianity has any message for mankind, 
any boon, any doctrine, it is the message, the blessing, 
the doctrine of peace. A veritable world of literature 
has been written to enforce this fact. Philosophers, 
theologians, orators, poets, jurisconsults have expended 
learning and acumen in earnestness on this common 
theme. Again and again it has been announced that the 
grand solution had been discovered; that no question 
could arise which was not susceptible of pacific settle- 
ment; that the nations need learn war no more and that 
all the intellect, energy, invention of mankind would 
henceforth be devoted exclusively to the arts of peace. 
In 1851, it was believed by many that the day long 
foretold had really arrived and that the multitudes of 
every race, tongue and clime that gathered under the 
crystal roof of the great exhibition building would carry 
to their homes the new gospel and make war a thing of 
the past. Buta lustrum had not passed away when Mars 
was enthroned once more and his altars smoked with the 
blood of thousands of human victims. 

Not without protest, indeed, was the happy spell 
broken, whose breaking doomed so fair a hope to dis- 
appointment. Nor ever since has nation risen against 


nation to end controversy with the shed blood of myriads 
who cherished against each other no resentment, without 
remonstrance from the friends of peace. There are 


those, indeed, who cast away the pretence that an age of 
uninterrupted peace is anything more than a poet’s 
dream ; but they are few even among the trained priests 
and servants of the war-god. Rarely do we hear such 
an outspoken avowal as that of the veteran Von Moltke 
that war is not a good thing, but indispensable for the 
maintenance of patriotism and the sense of duty and the 
manly virtues. Many a veteran agrees with Von Moltke, 
though they will doubtless fence round their belief with 
certain qualifications. If any members of society might 
be expected to abhor war, with its tortures and its 
horrors, it ought to be the womankind. Nevertheless 
the warlike sentiment is fostered by none among men as 
it is fostered by the fair sex. Tennyson, in his mono- 
dramatic poem, ‘* Maud,” makes his unhappy hero turn 
wrathfully against peace as only a state of war in disguise. 
All poets have to some extent glorified war, and romance, 
painting, sculpture and music would lose half their force 
and charm if the warrior were excluded from their 
honors. 

But for all this, war is an evil, and the aim of advanc- 
ing civilization is to eliminate it from human life. They 
are no longer deemed fanatics who strive to substitute 
arbitration for the appeal to the sword. The latest of 
the organizations that have been formed for the purpose 
of urging this change on the world’s governments is the 
Interparliamentary conference which held its first meet- 
ing last year and comprises representative men of all 
the States of Europe, andin America. At the last session 
of the Conference a motion was adopted for the establish- 
ment of a permanent central bureau, to be called the 
International Arbitration court, and to have its seat at 
Berne, in Switzerland. The duties of this bureau will be 
mainly to serve as a means of inter-communication between 
various parliamentary groups that are favorable to the 
principle of arbitration, and will pledge themselves to do 
their best to secure its recognition in their respective 
countries. The bureau consists of an Englishman, a 
German, an Austrian, an Italian, a Frenchman, a Span- 
iard, a Norwegian, a Netherlander and a Roumanian. 
This is certainly a practical step towards the end in view, 
as it brings the great deliberative and legislative bodies 
of Europe into close relations with the international 
board, whose object is the maintenance of peace.— Mon- 
treal (Canada) Gazette. ‘ 


PEACE BY EDUCATION. 


The Dutch Peace Society, which works for ‘‘ Peace by 
Education,” in a recent Appeal proves the necessity of 
untiring effort to stem the wholesale teaching of war. 
Under that teaching, were not civilized mankind over- 
whelmingly pacific, wars must be more frequent than they 
are. 

In pressing its claim upon public and private attention 
this Appeal says: ‘‘ It must not be thought that we are 
making ill-founded representations ; we have evidence to 
support us. In a manual in the German Infantry we 
read: ‘ Prussia and under her lead the whole of Germany 
has become great, powerful and distinguished, by means 
of her gallant army.’ In an article written for the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of Waterloo, by a military man 
of high position, we are informed that the Prussian 
General York, in Napoleon’s campaign of 1812, forgot 
both duty and oath, leaving his chief in the lurch, in 
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order to use the men entrusted to him afterwards against 
Napoleon himself; and this is taken as an example of 
exalted patriotism !” 

In a book designed by its author for a household 
treasure, we read how the ministers of the Gospel helped 
to prepare for the coming battle in the trenches at 
Duppel, by administering the Holy Sacrament to all 
officers and soldiers. 

A French writer to the young counsels the children to 
keep up their hatred to their enemies. ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm 
is dead” is the title of an article in Schorer’s Familien- 
blat, under which follows: ‘* After this last look, the eyes 
of the Emperor closed forever. His eye glazed; but the 
soul which at that moment was leaving the body was gifted 
with a loftier sight. It saw in the clouds, above the 
sky, the battle of the spirits. It saw away from the 
vain turmoil of earth, and floating in the air, the armies 
of Kaiser Wilhelm, who had died for him on the battle- 
field, assembled. They came moving on in vast troops 
to take their places in the great review which their dying 
Kaiser would hold in heaven.” The child who bears the 
title of King of Spain was a short time since depicted in 
our illustrated papers on a rocking horse, with all the 
accoutrements of a warrior hanging about him; the sons 
of the German Emperor stand by their father’s knee in 
uniform, and beside them, in vivid contrast to the 
thoroughly domestic character of the scene, a little 
cannon, the destroyer of so much domestic happiness, as 
aplaything. A Berlin paper gives the following informa- 
tion: ‘* The three-year-old son of this princely pair (now 
Emperor and Empress of Germany), had till a short 
time ago been accustomed to take his doll to bed with him 
every evening. One night he asked the nursemaid who 
was puttting him to bed: ‘Have the soldiers dolls?’ 
‘No, they have left off having dolls.’ *‘ What do they 
have then?’ ‘Soldiers have their guns.’ ‘Then I will 
have a gun too,’ and so saying the prince threw down his 
doll with contempt and broke it. Since then he has slept 
with a gun in his arms.” 

The assertion that ‘‘ the battle of Sadowa was won by 
the German schoolmaster” has a fitting counterpart in 
the declaration lately made by the present Emperor to 
the committee for the revision of education at the 
gymnasium, when he said: ‘‘ The last period in which 
the influence of the school over the whole life of the 
fatherland and over our development was very great, 
dates from 1864-70. The Prussian Schools and Prussian 
Teachers’ Association were then the leaders of the 
thought of unity, and in 1870 were unanimous upon the 
point that the German Empire must be reéstablished, and 
that Elsass-Lotheringen must be won. So prince and 
people were brought up to war, and whilst there is no 
change in this direction wars can never cease.” 

If in England the schoolmaster is as yet free from 
systematic military intervention, it is nevertheless high 
time to protest against the subtle and persistent attempts 
to warp public schools to army purposes; nor can we 
urge too strongly the need of grounding the children at 
home, and in school, in the principles of the kingdom of 
Christ, enforcing the second great truth promulgated by 
the Roman Congress: ‘‘The principles of duty and 
morality are the same for nations as for individuals.” 

— Peace and Goodwill. 


How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war 
perished !—2 Sam. i, 27. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


The International Congress of the Peace Societies, 
which was recently held at Berne, has just had an echo 
in the Academy of Moral and Political Science, before 
which Mr. Frederic Passy has set forth the results ob- 
tained. This communication was certainly in its place, 
for arbitration, as a substitute for war, and uni- 
versal peace are above all subjects for academic consid- 
eration, though for many they are chimerical dreams. 
The promoters of these ideas have had to undergo much 
scorn, and have met with many unbelievers. It seems, 
however, — and this is what cheers Mr. Passy, that many 
obstacles have already been overcome. The membership 
of the peace societies is increasing every day. Members 
of a large number of parliaments attend the congresses, 
and if governments do not officially take part in these 
meetings, they at least manifest great sympathy with 
them, in going so far as in some cases to put their par- 
liament houses at the disposal of the Congress, as in 
Switzerland. 

Up to the present time, the wishes expressed by the 
peace congresses have indeed remained platonic ; this can 
not be justly disputed. It is an excellent thought, for in- 
stance, to ask that in case of war private property be re- 
spected, and that if war be considered still a necessary 
or at least inevitable evil, its ravages be limited to the 
battle-field without the country which it invades being 
given up to all the horrors of savagery. As to the su- 
preme end proposed, the suppression in the future of this 
act of monstrous barbarity called war and the substitu- 
tion for the brutal law of force of a law founded in jus- 
tice, — who would dare to deny its nobleness? 


Serious objections to those who defend these ideas are 
not wanting, the gravest of which seems to be that pro- 
posals for universal peace, as for disarmament, come 
rarely from any except those who were previously the 
conquerors, whose¢ interest it is to have no change made 
in the results of their victories, and that they would not 
hestitate themselves to forget their own teaching and be- 
take themselves anew to violence, if expedient. 

The objection is not without weight, for arbitration 
cannot be imposed on a nation as respect for law can 
upon an individual; and if an attempt should be made to 
compel a people to arbitrate, it might take up arms in 
its own behalf, and the idea of peace would have the 
strange result of provoking a general conflagration. 

It may nevertheless be admitted that this result is very 
improbable, and that there are at least a certain number 
of cases in which arbitration would be accepted by the 
nations and would adjust their difficulties without leaving 
behind the bitterness and the hatred which follow war. 


We are not deluded into believing that this method will 
shortly triumph and that the nations will consent in the 
near future to plead their cause and to press their claims 
before a tribunal instead of settling their disputes with 
cannon shots. And yet, Von Moltke will, without 
doubt, have had the sad honor of having been the last to 
proclaim the legitimacy of war. War may have had its 
raison d’étre in the times of barbarism when force only 
was held in honor, and even a sort of grandeur in the 
times when the God of armies was invoked and gave the 
victory to him whose cause was just. 

We have to-day different ideas. We place our confi- 
dence more in the perfectness of our arms, in the superi- 
ority of our means of attack and defence than in the jus- 
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tice of our cause and the protection of the divinity. This 
judgment was, in the opinion-‘of men formerly, a method 
of arbitration. Why should we not replace this arbitra- 
tion after battle by a preventive one? 

Some day this idea, which is making its way slowly, 
must triumph, and it is foreseen that an hour will come 
when war, and especially modern war which sows carnage 
and ruin in its path, which causes millions of men to rush 
upon one another and which exhausts the victors almost 
as much as the vanquished, will appear to future genera- 
tions a thing as monstrous as appear to us the punish- 
ments of the inquisition, and the religious persecution 
and violence practised against the freedom of thought. 
At that hour, the millions which the world consecrates to 
the things of war, all the human forces which we render 
sterile by military service, all the ingenuity which we 
display in perfecting our armaments, will find a fruitful 
use in works of civilization and social amelioration. It 
is perhaps a dream to see, beyond the centuries, this 
transformation, still in its incipiency; but we prefer to 
be of those who cherish this dream rather than of those 
who disdainfully shrug their shoulders while they cry 
utopia.”—-The Nineteenth Century (Paris). 


BALLOONS IN WARFARE. 


Much uneasiness is caused in Poland by the fact that 
recently several balloons, which came from the German 
frontier, have been seen hovering over the Russian for- 
tresses and camps. These balloons are believed to form 
part of an extensive German balloon spy service. Re- 
cently a balloon was floating above the fortress at Kovno, 
and orders were given to fire upon it. It was impossible 
to hit the balloon, and its occupants, by means of glasses, 
pursued their investigations entirely undisturbed by the 
bullets aimed in that direction. A close watch was kept 
upon the balloon, and the watchers were surprised to find 
that it appeared to be under perfect control. After hover- 
ing above the fortress for no little time it returned to the 
German frontier. A more surprising incident occurred at 
Dombrowice, eighty-four miles west of Warsaw. A bal- 
loon made its appearance sailing against the wind, which 
was at the time blowing a fresh breeze. When it had 
reached a point above the military camp it stopped for a 
time, and was then mancuvred in a manner which showed 
it was provided with a highly-perfected steering appara- 
tus. The Russian military authorities believe that France 
and Germany possess an efficient balloon steering appara- 
tus that will render balloons an important factor in war- 
fare. This will prove a most perplexing problem, for at 
present there is no possible way of protecting soldiers in 
the field from a fire aimed at them directly from above.— 
Herald of Peace. 


GERMAN MISERY FROM MILITARISM. 


The Bombay Guardian quotes from a recent statement 
by an intelligent German : — ‘‘I tell you that it is mighty 
hard for a poor man to better his condition in Germany. 
I was back there last summer, and one day I saw a review 
of cavalry in Berlin. There were thousands and thou- 
sands of men cantering gaily along for the entertainment 
of the young Emperor—the War Lord, as he calls him- 
self. The next day I went into the country to visit my 
people. Not very far from the capital I saw a sight that 


was pitiful enough. One woman held a plough, and this 
was dragged through the earth by two other women and a 
dog harnessed together. Here were two pictures -— the 
idle horses and the idle men capering about Berlin, and 
women and dogs doing the work of men and horses in the 
country. The soldiers would rather be at work at home, 
but they have no choice in the matter. Each man, even 
in time of peace, has to give up his very best years to the 
service of the State, and then mothers, wives and sisters 
must be converted into field laborers and draught ani- 
mals.’ — Herald of Peace. 


DEDICATORY PRAYER. 
Al the Opening of the World's Congress Auxiliary. 
BY DR. J. H. BARROWS. 


O God, our heavenly father, in adoration and joyful 
thanksgiving, we bow befure thee, the creator of all 
things, the holy ani loving ruler of mankind, the author 
of every personal and national blessing. Thou hast 
spoken to us from the starry heavens. The earth is thy 
handiwork, and thy paths are in the great deep. Mar- 
vellous are thy ways and glorious are the manifestations 
of thy wisdom and patience and mercy, in the unfolding 
history of the world. At the close of this great day of 
commemoration, assembled before thee, we recall the 
gracious gifts of thy divine goodness. We praise thee 
for the discoverer of this western continent, whose brave 
heart was eager to add new realms to the empire of the 
cross. We praise thee for the pilgrim fathers, for the 
founders of colonies, for the builders of churches and 
colleges and for all the makers of the republic. We con- 
fess our sad and frequent failures to do thy will, our 
grievous lapses from thy law. But thou hast answered 
the prayers of the faithfu!, and through thee our beloved 
land has been given a pre-eminent prosperity. And 
to-night we thank thee for the growing unity of mankind 
and the increasing fraternity of nations. We praise 
thee for the victories in which all have shared, for the 
achievements of commerce and art and science, for the 
progress of learning, for the ministry of music and for the 
consolations of religion. Thou art teaching us lessons 
of trust in thy providence and a broader fellowship and 
deeper love one to another. And now we thank thee for 
the wisdom and foresight given him, the president of 
these congresses, who, seeing this great opportunity, has 
planned and directed the series of world’s conventions 
which will gather to our city the scholars of many lands. 
Continue to him thy special guidance and help in all this 
noble undertaking which thou art crowning with thy 
peculiar favor. And grant thy wisdom to the hundreds 
of earnest men and women assembled here who have in 
their immediate charge the congresses of the coming 
year, giving to their efforts the noblest success. And to 
those who from other continents shall come to share with 
us in the joy of these festivals of peace, may thy pecu- 
liar favor be granted, and let our assembling to-night fill 
and fire our hearts with a new sense of the brotherhood 
of humanity. Wilt thou grant, O God, our father, that 
thy servant who shall speak to us may be graciously 
uplifted in heart and mind by thy holy spirit, as he leads 
our thoughts to wider horizons of vision and of faith, 
and not only to-night, but in all the great work to which 
thou hast called him, may he continue to manifest the 
highest spirit of the Caristian and the citizen. We pray 
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that thy blessing may be richly given to all the represen- 
tatives of our national government, and to those who 
come from the different commonwealths of the republic 
and are gathered with us at this hour, and to the officers 
of the Columbian Exposition. Unite us all into a glorious 
commonwealth of love and loyalty and national aspira- 
tion. And may thy favor be shown unto thy servant, the 
vice-president of our country, and give thine especial 
grace to our beloved chief magistrate, whose sorrow is 
our grief. O Ruler of nations, thau art the Redeemer 
and Comforter. We put our confidence in thee, and 
look forward to that blessed city on high, where the hand 
of our Father shall wipe away all our tears. 

And now, O God, grant that, not only upon us who 
dwell in this land, but also upon the representatives of 
other nations assembled with us, thy favor may descend. 
Let thy blessing be with the rulers of the earth, with the 
beloved queen of Great Britain and empress of India, 
with the president of the French republic, with the em- 

rors of Germany and Russia, of China and Japan, 
with the rulers of Spain and Italy, with the monarchs 
who represent the faith of Islam, and with the presidents 
of all the American republics and with those who rule in the 
dominion of Canada, and with all their people, and may 
the movement which we inaugurate to-night hasten the 
time when the nations shall no more learn the arts of 
war, when fraternity and kindliness and true toleration 
shall everywhere prevail, whe liberty shall be universal, 
and when the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, and to thy name 
shall be the praise forever. Amen. 


RUMSELLING AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
BY JOSEPH COOK. 


Why is any rumselling under national auspices at the 
World’s Fair to be resisted ? 

1. Rumselling under national auspices at the World’s 
Fair is an insult to the schools of the land. Thirty-five 
States now require that children shall be educated in the 
latest truths of science in regard to alcohol and other nar- 
cotics. The best of the authorized text books in these 
schools teach total abstinence. Unless the laws for scien- 
tific instruction are obeyed, certain penalties fall upon 
school committees in all but nine States of the Union. 
The national government has similar laws in regard to all 
the schools under its charge. The rule of compulsory 
scientific temperance instruction now covers all our terri- 
tories in the District of Columbia, and the Naval Acad- 
emy at Annapolis and the Military School at West Point. 
It is violent and absurd self-contradiction for the govern- 
ment to insist on scientific temperance instruction in all 
the institutions under its care and yet to open a rumshop 
at Chicago. It is bold defiance of the principles now im- 
bedded in national legislation to give the funds of the 


.general government and the sanction of its great and 


good name to the support of whiskey saloons. When all 
but a few States of the Republic have passed compulsory 
temperance education laws, and several States have made 
the liquor traffic an outlaw, it is audacious assumption of 
power on the part of our representatives in Washington 
to sanction rumselling under national auspices at Chicago. 

2. National rumselling at the World’s Fair is an in- 
sult to the churches of the land. Almost all the Protes- 
tant denominations now exclude rumsellers from church 


membership. The heroic utterance of the Methodist 
Church has become a watchword of reform: ‘‘ The liquor 
traffic can never be legalized without sin.” The Presby- 
terian Church admits no rumseller to membership. So 
far as I know, the Baptist and Congregational churches 
follow the same rule. More and more stern advice is be- 
ing given every year to rumsellers by Roman Catholic 
prelates. To say nothing of the intelligence and the vir- 
tue of church members, it is certain that the friends of 
the churches represent the larger part of the property of 
the land. The most cherished and sacred convictions of 
the religious portion of our population are ruthlessly in- 
vaded by the proposal to make the government respon- 
sible for an international rumshop. 

3. Rumselling at the World’s Fair under national 
auspices is an insult and a menace to every home in the 
land. If the voice of womanhood could be heard on this 
subject, the Goddess of Liberty would need no other de- 
fenders than the sisters and the mothers, many of them 
widows and orphans, whose dearest interests are imperilled 
by every instance of the truckling subserviency of politi- 
cians to the whiskey rings. 

4. Rumselling at the World’s Fair is an-insult to the 
workingmen whose greatest enemy is the saloon. Let 
Mr. Powderly be called on, let the sound heads in the 
labor unions of the land, let the chief representatives of 
honest toil speak out, and it will be found that the de- 
mand for rumselling, as well as for Sunday opening, 
comes from the whiskey rings, and not from workingmen. 
In Europe the workingmen have resisted again and again 
the driving of the thin end of the wedge of Sabbath 
desecration. They have declined to assist in the opening 
of the great museums and art galleries on Sundays, be- 
cause they were convinced that these invasions of the 
rest day were being pushed by those whose interests were 
chiefly concerned in the fleecing of the poor. Sunday 
closing means, for the liquor traffic, a loss of about a 
third of its profits; and therefore, of course, the liquor 
traffic tramples on the Sunday laws, and, in so doing, op- 
poses the dearest interests of the whole immense class of 
the toiling poor. 

5. Rumselling atthe World’s Fair under national aus- 
pices is an insult to all who ask for purity in municipal 
government and who would diminish the power of the 
whiskey rings in controlling politics. Municipal misrule 
under the whiskey rings is breaking down the Sunday 
laws of great cities, and, indeed, all other laws that op- 
pose the liquor traffic. The audacities of the whiskey 
rings are now rising to the point of undisputed infamy. 
In New York State laws against the liquor traffic are so 
poorly executed to-day that almost no restraint is felt by 
the rumseller, but the whiskey rings are asking for the 
abolition of every kind of restriction. They ask also for 
the legalization of gambling hells. They have actually 
begun a legislative movement in favor of the legalization 
of brothels. It is very well known that in great cities 
the legalization of the gilded saloon means practically the 
legalization of the gambling hell and of the brothel. 
These three monsters are the trinity of infamy which 
makes up the chief horror and mischief of the whiskey 
rings. Giving rumselling national sanction in the World’s 
Fair is only to add prestige toa gang of corruptionists 
who are now the chief portent of evil in the political and 
social horizon of our great towns. Dr. Parkhurst, of 
New York, lately characterized the officials of the gov- 
ernment of that city as a thievish, rum-soaked, libidinous 
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lot. A majority of the population of the United States 
will be in cities after about 1920. We are in danger of 
falling into political bondage to a traffic which has more 
money behind it than slavery ever bad. Moral indigna- 
tion against slavery rose slowly, but became a dominant 
national force after slavery fired on Fort Sumter. . . 

6. Rumselling at the World’s Fair insults millions 
of petitioners against the disgrace. It is futile to pre- 
tend that the conscience and intelligence of the nation 
are not roused on this matter. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of petitions against Sunday opening have been 
sent to the local directory at Chicago, but most of them 
have been pigeon-holed. Some of the noblest and 
wealthiest religious bodies in the land, the churches of 
East and West and North and South are petitioning 
against rumselling and Sunday opening, but the local di- 
rectory at Chicago is so mercenary and so little sensitive 
concerning the national shame that a single petition on 
the side of the rumsellers and the enemies of the poor 
man’s rest day seems to weigh more with them than hun- 
dreds of petitions on the other side. 

7. The magnitude of the evils of rumselling at Chicago 
under national auspices is to be seen with adequate vivid- 
ness only in presence of the full dignity of the World’s 
Fair itself, as a historical memorial and as an international 
manifestation of modern public sentiment. Recall what 
has occurred since the prow of the ship of Columbus cast 
its shadows on the waves of the Atlantic under sun and 
moon 400 years ago. A continent has been opened, not 
only to liberty, but to religion and the arts and sciences, 
and especially to the oppressed and the poor. Plymouth 
Rock, Lexington, Gettysburg, Washington’s tomb and 
Lincoln's are parts of the majestic retrospect. Are we to 
go up from Plymouth Rock to a celebration intended to 
express national gratitude for the progress of civilization, 
and then on that occasion, and as an exhibition of that 
progress, open a national ramshop? Up from Gettysburg 
are we to go to a national saloon? Up from Lexington 
and Bunker Hill, to a national rumseller’s den? Up from 
Wasbington’s tomb and Lincoln’s, to a national drunkard 
factory? There are many things which the average 
American loves more than money, and one thing, it is to 
be hoped, is national honor. 

We can petition the national commissioners to reverse 
the decision of the local directory of the World’s Fair. 
The commissioners have full authori:y, by act of Congress, 
to control the management of the Columbian Exposition. 
With this body, therefore, rests the final decision, not yet 
given, whether or not intoxicating liquors shall be sold 
upon the Exposition grounds. Every State and Territory 
is represented on this commission. As all the temper- 
ance journals in the land have been saying for several 
weeks, the friends of temperance throughout the country 
should at once communicate with the commissioners of 
their own States and remonstrate against the proposed 
concessions to the liquor sellers, and urge them to labor 
and vote against all liquor selling in connection with the 
Exposition. —In Christian Statesman. 


EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions held its eighty-third annual meeting in Chicago, 
beginning the 5th of October, and continuing for four 


days. The reports show that the Board has under its 
care twenty missions, with ninety-five stations and eleven 
hundred and twenty-six out-stations. From this country 
there are five hundred and thirty-four missionary laborers 
of all classes. The number of native laborers is twenty- 
six hundred. The number of churches reported is four 
hundred and thirty-four, with q membership of forty 
thousand three hundred and thirty-three. The receipts 
for the year have been $841,568.77, all of which, except 
$764, has been expended. The Secretaries asked the 
Board for forty new missionary families and thirty single 
women, in order to properly maintain the work already 
undertaken. The annual difficulty raised by the Andover 
wing of the Board came up and occasioned an animated 
debate. The policy of the Board, not to send into its 
mission fields men who hold and teach a probation after 
death, was reaffirmed and Dr. Storrs accepted his 
reélection to the Presidency. A number of the strongest 
men in the Congregational fellowship are members of the 
American Board, and the religious and educational 
interests represented by this missionary organization 
extend throughout all the great mission figlds of the 
world. The interest in the annual meetings of an 
organization having so much to do with the Christian 
civilization of our time is not alone denominational, but 
belongs almost alike to all who, in all the folds, seek the 
advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom of righteous- 
ness, peace and love. 


On the same day that the American Board met in 
Chicago, the Episcopal General Convention met in 
Baltimore. Sixty to seventy bishops and about five 
hundred clerical and lay delegates were present, ‘‘ not to 
perpetuate old feuds, but to take counsel together how 
best to advance the kingdom of righteousness.” A 
delegation of bishops was present from Canada, bringing 
greetings to the Church in the United States. The third 
day was devoted to missions. The report showed seven 
hundred and fifty-five missionaries of all classes for last 
The amount of funds received and expended for 


year. 
missionary purposes was $683,765.06. There was a 
strong missionary spirit in the Convention. One of the 


most important subjects before the Convention was the 
revision of the Prayer Book. This occupied much of 
its time, as the fifty-two resolutions passed by the last 
triennial convention had to be taken up and considered 
one by one. Moat of the changes recommended by 
these resolutions were finally adopted. 


The four hundreth anniversary of the discovery of 
America by Columbus has been celebrated at nearly every 
city and town in the land. No anniversary has ever 
called out sach profound and universal interest, on the 
part of the better citizens of the nation. One of the 
chief features of the occasion has been the participation 
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of the schools and colleges in the exercises. The two 
points where the interest and display reached their 
culmination were New York and Chicago. In New York 
three days, the 10th, 11th and 12th of October, were 
given up to the celebration, and the great parade there is 
said to have formed a line ten miles long. To the events 
at Chicago connected with the World’s Fair Dedication 
reference is made elsewhere. The occasion was also 
observed in nearly all the cities of Italy. Spain has 
organized a Columbian Exposition of her own which, but 
for the greater one uf next year in Chicago, would have 
reached very large proportions. Eloquence, poetry, art, 
have contributed their best to commemorate worthily the 
great event. 


The International Monetary Conference is to be held 
in Brussels on the 22d of November. The United 
States, Great Britain, France, Germany, Belgium, 
Denmark, Greece, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Roumania, 
Russia, Servia, Spain, Sweden, Norway and Switzerland 
have appointed delegates. The United States will be 
represented by Senators Allison and Jones, Representa- 
tives McCreary and Cannon, and President Andrews of 
Brown University. 


A great mass meeting, attended by five thousand people, 
was held in the Chicago Auditorium on Friday evening, 
October 7, to ratify the action of Congress in prohibit- 
ing the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday. Mr. 
Elliott F. Shepard, of the New York Mail and Express, 
and president of the American Sabbath Union, presided. 
The speakers of the evening were Joseph Cook, Dr. Her- 
rick Johnson, Dr. P. S. Henson, Mr. George Royal, an 
engineer, and Farmer L. S. Coffin. Strong resolutions 
were carried, expressing hearty approval of the action of 
Congress as in accordance with the best traditions and 
usages of our government, and also resolutions, offered 
by Mr. Charles H. Howard, of the Farm, Field and 
Stockman, expressing sympathy with the movement of 
the Sunday Rest League, the Grocers’ and Butchers’ 
Closing Association, and the Retail Clerks’ Association. 


After a lingering illness of many months Mrs. Harri- 
son died at Washington on the morning of the 25th of 
October. Funeral exercises were held in the East Room 


of the White House on the 27th prior to the conveying 


of the remains to Indianapolis. The floral offerings were 
many and beautiful, though the services were simple in 
accordance with the wishes of the President and family. 
The cedar casket in which the body lay was placed in 
the compartment car ‘‘ Elroy” and completely buried in 
masses of flowers. The remains were then conveyed to 


Indianapolis for burial. 


The Dalton gang, which had become notorious in the 
West by its horse thieving and train and bank robberies, 
was broken upon October 5th. In an attempt to rob 
two banks in Coffeeville, Kansas, a fight took place 
hetween the bandits and the citizens of the town, in which 
five citizens and five out of six of the Dalton band were 
shot down. The oldest of the Dalton boys was only 
thirty, and their career of crime began only two years 
ago. They that commit violence shall perish by vio- 
lence. 


Milwaukee, Wis., was visited by a great fire on the 
28th of October. That portion of the city given to the 
wholesale business was burned, including the yards of the 
Northwestern Railway and the gas works. The wind was 
blowing a great gale and the fire could not be controlled 
until something like $8,000,000 worth of property was de- 
stroyed. The loss of life was not great, considering the 
extent of the fire, but there were many narrow escapes. 
The region burned was inhabited by a great number of 
poor people, who are left homeless and destitute. The 
fire was big enough to recall vividly the great conflagra- 
tion at Chicago in October, 1871. Disastrous fires have 
also occurred in Brockton, Mass., in Jersey City, in 
Cleveland, etc. 


Heavy storms have prevailed off the west coast of 
Europe, resulting in heavy loss of life and shipping, and 
in other damage along the coast. The Anchor line steam- 
ship Roumania was wrecked on the 28th of October, off 
Portugal, 113 persons losing their lives. The Britannia 
from Boston for Halifax was wrecked on the 26th, off 
Cape Sable. The Etruria was unable to land her passen- 
gers at Queenstown on the 27th, and lost one of her crew 
in the attempt. Many small ships are reported as de- 
stroyed by the violent storms. 


PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 

The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass., 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 

The Universal Peace Union, 123 Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., John B. Wood, Secretary. 

Society for the Promotion of Peace and Arbitration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent.. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind., 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIL., 
Allen J. Flitcraft, Secretary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, California. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Old Mystic, Conn., Fred E. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the “AMERICAN 
PEACE Society.” 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
Promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Akt. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary- and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer's report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 


-but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 


mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 


PEACH PUBLICATIONS. 


American ApvocaTe oF Prace.—This occupies the 
front rank of anti-war periodicals. Fresh, compre- 


hensive, accurate, with the latest news from the field. | 


Monthly, well printed, in magazine form. Price, 
$1.00 per year. Send subscriptions to the Editor, 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, No. 3 Somerset St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Tue AnGeL or Prace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where five copies are taken. x 

Tue Comine Peace.— An Oration by Josiah Quincy, 
Esq., July 4, 1891, before the City Government of 
Boston. It is the fullest and best discussion of 
questions relating to Peace and War since Charles 
Sumner’s oration on ‘** The True Grandeur of Na- 
tions,’”’ July 4, 1845. Price, postage paid, 10 cents 
per copy. 

Dritt 1x ScHoors.— By Rev. W. Evans 
Darby of London. 18 pages, price, 2 cents. 

Pax Munp1i.—A concise account of the progress of the 
movement for peace by means of arbitration, neutral- 
ization, international law and disarmament. Trans- 
lated from the Danish of K. P. Arnoldson, of the 
Swedish Riksdag, by Miss P. H. Peckover. 168 
pages, in cloth. Price, 70 cents. 

War as Ir Is.—A vivid presentation of the terrible 
realities of war. With 46 illustrations, by different 
artists. From the Danish of Wilhelm Carlsen. 
Translated and edited by Miss P. H. Peckover. 105 
pages. Price, 45 cents. 


Tae War System.—Its History, TenpENcCy AND CHAR- 
ACTER : IN THE Licut oF CIVILIZATION AND RELIGION. 
By Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D. The famous ser- 
mon preached before the London Peace Congress 
of 1890. Price, 10 cents. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. By Henry Richard, 
M.P. 68 pages. Price, 10 cents. 


Historical oF THE Mopern Peace Movement. 
—By Rev. W. Evans Darby of London. A twelve- 
paged tract. Price, 3 cents. 


Provep PracticaBitity OF INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 
—London Peace Society. A two-paged tract. Price 
25 cents per hundred. Sixty-one cases cited. 


Women anp Peace. — Address by Mrs. Laura Ormi- 
ston Chant of London. Price, 6 cents. 


Topics ror Essays AND Discussions in SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
AnD Desatine Societies, with a list of reference 
books. By R. B. Howard. Sent gratuitously to such 
as wish to use.it. 


GerrrssurG, Batrte Scenes.—By an eye-witness. A 
three-paged tract. By R. B. Howard. Price, two 
for one cent. 


Tue Lonpon Untversat Peace Coneoress, 1890.—A full 
Report of Resolutions passed, Papers submitted and 
debates. It should be in every library. Paper, 15 
cents. Cloth, 50 cents. 24 i 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, No. 8 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Provenr Lire =="TRusr Co. 
OF’ PHILADELPHIA, 


WAS ORGANIZED IN 1865 TO PROMOTE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AMONGST FRIENDS AND OTHERS 
OF LIKE CAREFUL HABITS. 


All of its Directors are members of the Society of Friends, 

It has never appeared in Court as a contestant of a Death Claim, 

It has never adopted a novel or speculative form of Insurance to 

attract business. 

It has a Death Rate lower than that of any other Company. 
«It has also a very low Rate of Expense. 

Low Death and Expense Rates result in low cost to the Insurer. 

Business in force over $90,000,000. 
oe Its organization is the strongest, and its guarantee of 
ee future safe and successful management, is 
the greatest. 

' For information as to Rates, probable cost, etc., address, 


C. D. HAMMER, R. P. Girrorp, 
og Gen’l Agt., Special Agt., 

ee 119 Devonshire Street, 26 Westminster Street, 
Seth Boston, Mass. Providence, R. I. 
ORCESTER’ 

DICTIONARY 


F ee “ The highest authority known as to the 
ie use of the English language.” 


With or without Denison’s Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
ce Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 
ee he Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 


te ne Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 
a Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


J. E. FARWELL & CO.,, 


+ + 
rlistic 
45 PEARL STREET corner FRANKLIN, 
BOSTON. 


i Please send to us for Estimates on Fine Catalogue, Book, 
age Pamphlet, Periodical, Newspaper and every variety of printing. 
Fancy and Mercantile Printing of every description, executed 

? ‘ by the most skilled workmen. Our Presses are the latest and most 
= approved inventions, and our variety of Plain and Ornamental 
'ype is unsurpassed. 


THE HIGHEST IDEAL. 


WOOD'S ACME 


TRADE 


COFFEE. 


A Perfect Blend of Highest Grade Coffees, 
EXCELLING IN 
FINE AROMA, CHOICE FLAVOR, GREAT STRENGTH. 
IMPORTED BY 
THOMAS WOOD & CO., 
213 and 215 State Street, Boston. 
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